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Arr. I.—1. The Hunchback of Notre Dame. By Vic- 
tor Hueco. 
2. Picciola, or, Captivity Captive. By M. D. Sais- 


TINE. 


TnHese two works give a pretty good idea of the two prin- 
cipal schools in the Romantic Literature of France. The 
great popularity, which they have had with English readers, 
shows that our tastes are not unlike the French. It is hardly 
necessary to say, that the Hunchback of Notre Dame is law- 
less and monstrous enough to be regarded as a type of the 
whole race of novels to which it belongs. ‘The readers of 
Picciola among us, and they have been numerous enough to 
demand a second edition, need not be told of the simplicity, 
faith, and love, that characterize this beautiful creation of gen- 
jus. It is not our present purpose to criticise these productions, 
so much as to speak of two great tendencies in modern litera- 
ture, from which these works spring, and which they charac- 
terize. 

It is justly the glory of our age, that it is the era of Free- 
dom. And yet side by side with our best blessings, our worst 
evils have come, arrayed alike in the garb of Liberty. If in 
government, the age has shown the noblest specimens of free 
institutions, ever granted to man, it has also seen the vilest 
anarchy ; if it has had its Washington, it has/also had its 
Robespierre. In society, if there have been those, who have 
looked beyond the petty artificial distinctions of social life, and 
recognised the true law of social brotherhood, binding alike 
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upon all classes, there have been others, who have merely 
quarrelled with life’s outside distinctions, and breathed nothing 
but discord and hate. In philosophy, if the brighter intelli- 
gences have seen through the errors and prejudices of many 
old opinions, and nobly vindicated truth from the follies, that 
have been wrapped around it, there have been others, so mad 
to destroy these follies, as to deny or forget the sacred truths, 
of which these are but the accidental appendages. If in morals, 
the better spirits of the times have explored the foundations of 
human duty, and found moral obligation to have a far deeper 
basis, than the authority of man, or the mere customs of soci- 
ety, there have been others, who have carried their inquiries no 
farther than to see the shallowness of worldly morality, —to 
call all virtue, but a pretence, and to acknowledge no duty, 
save that of seeking the greatest amount of animal gratification. 
And in religion, if many noble souls in all lands and all de- 
nominations have vindicated Christianity from the attacks of 
its foes and its false friends, — shown, that it is something more 
than a device of the despot or tool of the bigot, and asserted a 
faith sublimely spiritual and plainly practical, free, and yet 
strict, alike true to revelation and accordant with science, — 
there have been others, who have used their liberty of thought 
only as an occasion of licentiousness, — have carried their free 
inquiry no farther, than to examine and war with the human 
abuses of religion, and to pride themselves either in a sensual 
philosophy, that degrades man to a brute, or in a vague mysti- 
cism, that rests all faith in mere sentiment and all duty in 
fleeting impulse. 

In literature, which is generally a faithful mirror of the times, 
we may see the good and evil tendencies of our free age clearly 
imaged forth. In literature a large class of minds, and in 
many respects a noble class, impatient of the shackles of old 
authorities, and the formalities of artificial life, have rushed 
with rapture towards freedom, and ended only in rebellion and 
lawlessness. Other minds, and these of a nobler order and a 
happier lot, have been equally ardent to join in the free move- 
ment, but not content with warring against old errors and fret- 
ting at former bonds, they have persevered to the end and at- 
tained an independence, that is serene and reverential, and a 
liberty, that is founded upon law. The former class of minds 
may be justly called the Satanic School * in literature. It is 





" * We believe that Robert Southey, in the preface to his Vision of 
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to a consideration of this Satanic School, and to the nobler class 
of minds, that have sprung up to be its reformers, that our 
attention will now be given. ‘The bane and antidote are both 
before us. 

Although the influence of the Satanic School is evidently on 
the wane, it cannot be denied, that it has been the most popu- 
lar literature of the age, and has exerted the most effect upon 
the minds of the rising generation, especially upon those of a 
more impassioned temper. It has made its way into all places, 
and been found in almost all hands. Its novels have been 
found alike in the parlor and the bar-room,— on the student’s 
table and in the steamboat library ; its philosophy has been 
heard in the conversation of the grave theorist and in the ha- 
rangue of the mad demagogue ; its poems have been favorites 
in the ladies’ boudoir and in the profligate’s den ; its songs have 
been yelled forth in the midnight orgies of bacchanalians, and 
warbled on gentle lips at the piano. 

It is much less hazardous to speak of the characteristics of 
the Satanic School, than to mention the writers by name. For 
many writers, who are great favorites with the public, are not 
free from the Satanic taint, and several, whose later influences 
have been pure, have in early life been foremost in the rebel- 
lious host. Indeed, in many of the impassioned minds of the 
age, the higher and lower elements of nature are so conflicting, 
—the dust and the deity so warring, faith alternating with 
denial, and rebellion with reconciliation, that it is often hard to 
say which preponderates. All of these are of a noble race, 
and even in their rebellion and degradation show features like 
those of “ Arch-angel ruined.” It may be said of almost the 
whole school what Byron, himself one of the leaders, perhaps 
the very Corypheus of the band, says of his Manfred ; 


“This should have been a noble creature; he 
Hath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, 
Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is, 
It is an awful chaos, — light and darkness, — 
And mind and dust, — and passions and pure thoughts, 
Mixed and contending without end or order, 
All dormant or destructive.” 








Judgment, was the first to use this term. But the term has a meaning 
in itself independent of any particular application. It represents one 
of the movements of the passing age. 
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The characteristic of the Satanic School, which first strikes 
the mind, is its impatience of all restraint, — its wild, rebellious 
spirit. It mocks at human authorities, —it has no reverence 
for man, or his diynities; the principles of some of its chief 
names, such, for instance, as Rousseau, have been watch-words 
on the lips of those, who have sought to overturn modern 
thrones. Shelley, in so far as his opinions can be gathered 
from such works as his Revolt of Islam, would seem to scoff at 
all human laws, and place his Utopia in a state of nature. 
The wayward Byron scorned every restraint, whether social or 
moral; he satirized his king, ridiculed the laws of his country, 
and delighted in detracting from the glory of her proudest vic- 
tories ; he was indeed an ardent champion of the liberal party, 
and this in itself was well; but his republicanism savored more 
of Cataline than Brutus, — more of the piqued and disappoint- 
ed aristocrat, than the patriot and lover of man. 

There has been enough in the political institutions even of 
our age to provoke the more generous to rebellion, and there is 
much true nobleness in the strains of proud defiance, in which 
the master spirits of this rebellious literature treat the preten- 
sions of human authorities. But their defiance does not stop 
here, but extends to almost every cherished social institution, 
and every moral rule. It jests at the sanctity of the marriage 
bond, and ridicules the idea of giving permanence by law to 
connexions, that have no just rule, but that of impulse. It 
delights, as well it may, in stripping off the mask of pretended 
morality, — in revealing the selfish hypocrite under the solemn 
robe of the Pharisee. But in warring with pretence and formal- 
ity, it often wars with the real virtues, of which these are the 
counterfeit garb ; it casts down the moral law, and enthrones 
in its place a Proteus code, called impulse. It delights in 
confounding the common notions of virtue, by showing the 
noblest sentiments beating in the hearts of those whom society 
has branded with infamy ; and this would be well, if the effect 
were to teach humility to boasted virtue, or to make the reader 
glory to see the lineaments of a common humanity in the most 
depraved bosom. But the tendency has often been to confound 
good and evil, to exalt the robber, like Paul Clifford, into an . 
hero, —a murderer, like Eugene Aram, into an interesting 
enthusiast, —a faithless woman, like Rousseau’s Julia, into a 
fascinating sentimentalist. 

The rebellious spirit has. even ventured to scorn the holiest 
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truths of religion; and although in gifted natures, the soul 
cannot be utterly defrauded of her rights, and in the page of 
Byron and of Shelley, strains of the loftiest religious sentiment 
are found, these strains seem like the voices of fallen angels, 
singing, in a dream in the lower world, one of the not yet for- 
gotten chants of heaven, and when the fugitive dream has fled, 
again joining in the rebellious shouts of hell. The choice and 
mode of treating of such subjects, as Cain and Prometheus, 
show that these two master-spirits of the Satanic School, do 
not feel that Faith is wiser than doubt, and Reverence is nobler 
than rebellion. 

Another characteristic of the Satanic School, and nearly akin 
to that already mentioned, is its discontent. Impassioned, 
as most of its authors are, and keenly sensible to enjoy- 
ment, they seem to have ended all their searches for happiness 
in fits of disgust. Rousseau was weary of society and 
even of life, before he quitted it, and died not without suspi- 
cion of suicide ; and the school of French novelists, who have 
copied his worst features and left unapproached the nobler 
elements of his singular nature, delight in tales of suicide; and 
the tide of the river Seine and the annals of the Morgue show, 
in the number of weekly victims, how successful these roman- 
cérs are in teaching the worthlessness of life and the glory 
of self-murder. ‘The same disgust, that haunted the poor 
garret of Rousseau, has not spared the most favored of his dis- 
ciples. A coronet, a fame which threw all titled distinctions 
into the shade, the adulation of all society, the wide range 
of the world, the delights of Italy, the glories of Florence, 
and the pleasures of Venice, could not take from Byron his 
disgust at life; the intoxicating bowl lost its power to excite 
him, and his expedition to Greece seemed but a desperate effort 
to find stimulus enough to cure the discontent, which death at 
last relieved. His restless and diseased mind had tried every 
fountain of worldly joy, and found no abiding refreshment ; 
love, fame, every pleasure and every excitement, — all had 
been tried : — 


“ Each idle, — and all ill,— and none the worst, — 
For all are meteors with a different name, 
And death the sable smoke, where vanishes the flame.” 


These words well express the bitter moral, which existence 
taught the noble poet and his school. 


Of course such impatience of all restraint, and such restless 
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discontent could not be accompanied with a taste for the simple 
pleasures.of lifes».And in fact the Satanic School is distin- 
guished bya disrelish for common joys, common scenes, 
and truths; and alike in the lives of its authors and in 
their literary productions, it exhibits a constant craving for 
strange excitements, a constant tendency towards exaggera- 
tion. They care little for life’s every-day joys and affec- 
tions; home is a word to them without meaning, unless 
it be synonymous with stupidity. No calm love of nature, 
however much of delirium at views of nature in storm 
or lightning, and in scenes of fearful convulsion. They 
delight in portraying the fearful passions of the soul, rather 
than its ordinary affections, — they glory rather in painting 
monsters, than faithfully exhibiting the common lineaments 
of humanity. In this indeed they fall in with the tendency of 
the age, while at the same time they add to the tendency. 
The age seeks exaggerations, — delights in storms and monsters. 
This taste appears in the prevailing tendencies of the drama, 
and of romantic literature, as well as of the periodical press. 
It is shown in the extravagancies and prodigies, with which 
newspapers are filled, —it appears in such tales of monstrosity, 
as Victor Hugo is deluging the world with, as for instance, his 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, and in plays like those so well 
caricatured by Dickens in his description of “ The Hatchet of 
Horror, or the Massacred Milkmaid.” Our popular novelist, 
Bulwer, is far from being free from this fault, even in his later 
works, which are by no means liable to such grave objection, 
as his earlier productions. ‘There is something artificial and 
extravagant even in his greatest beauties; and it is a relief 
often to lay down his page and turn to nature, as it lies around 
us ; it is like quitting the gorgeous splendor of the lamp-lit 
theatre, and looking on the moon and stars ; — or like leaving 
the close air of a hot-house, and walking abroad in the free 
fields among flowers, whose fresh and simple beauty is more 
delightful, than the brilliancy of far-fetched and forced exotics. 

The same spirit that gives the Satanic School its rebellious, 
restless, and extravagant character, makes it peculiarly a litera- 
ture of the passions. Here the passions rule as if the rightful 
sovereigns of the heart, and arrogate the right to dictate to reason 
and conscience. ‘The same prerogative is assumed for them, 
which the Antinomians assumed for the divine principle of 
faith ; and as certain enthusiasts in the time of Cromwell pro- 
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fessed to'be guided bya heavenly principle, which made them 
superior to the beggarly elements of justice and humanity, so 

: these modern’ sentimentalists justify their heroes from all vices 

f on the ground of their generous impulses. Rousseau was the 

; prince of sentimentalists in France, if not in the world, and 
had a wondrous power in giving a charm to passions, that 
seemed to rob vice of its grossness : —as a kindred spirit has 

said of him ; 


“he threw 
Enchantment over passion, and from woe 
Wrung overwhelming eloquence.” 
“vet he knew 
How to make madness beautiful, and cast 
O’er erring deeds and thoughts a heavenly hue 
Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling, as they past, 
The eyes, which o’er them shed tears feelingly and fast.” 





In Germany, Goethe was the first to wake this impassioned 
literature, and in his far-famed Werter gave the mania of sen- 
timentality to his nation, while he cured himself of it by the 
utterance. “If,” says one of Goethe’s worthiest disciples, “ If 
Byron’s life-weariness, his moody melancholy, and mad, storm- 
ful indignation, borne on the tones of a wild and quite artless 
melody, could pierce so deep into many a British heart, now 
that the whole matter is no longer new, — is indeed old and 
trite, —we may judge with what vehement acceptance this 
Werter must have been welcomed, coming, as it did, like a 
voice from unknown regions, the first thrilling peal of that im- 
passioned dirge, which, in country after country, men’s ears have 
listened to, till they were deaf to allelse. For Werter, infusing 
itself into the core and whole spirit of literature, gave birth to 
a race of sentimentalists, who have raged, and wailed in every 
part of the world ; till better light dawned on them, or at least 
exhausted nature laid itself to sleep, and it was discovered, 
that lamenting was an unproductive labor. ‘These funeral 
choristers, in Germany, a loud, haggard, and tearful class, were 
named the Kraft-manner, or Power-men ; but have all long 
since, like sick children, cried themselves to sleep. Byron was 
our English Sentimentalist and Power-man; the strongest of 
his kind in Europe; the wildest, the gloomiest, and it may be 
hoped, the last.” 

Such are some of the characteristics of the school we are 
considering, — rebellion, disgust, exaggeration, impassioned sen- 
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timentality ; and when we add, that this literature is reflective, 
and has a philosophy of its own, enough has been said to de- 
scribe it. Its philosophy, however, rather delights to find 
mysteries and enigmas in human life, than to solve them, — to 
show the many contradictions in the world, and the utter 
insufficiency of all human pursuits to satisfy the boundless 
cravings of the soul, rather than to reconcile those contradic- 
tions, and lead the craving spirit to its true happiness. 

The great power of this stormful literature comes from the 
fact, that it represented the age, — the age that is now passing 
away. ‘The heart of man, restless and dissatisfied, at war with 
itself and struggling with outward bonds, heard its own secrets 
uttered by master-spirits, who spoke with power, not only 
because genius was theirs, but because they spoke their own 
hearts. ‘The age too is reflective, and every individual has 
been prone to think about his own nature, and to marvel at the 
enigmas of his being, —the conflicting elements in the heart, 
and the contrast between the actual world, and the good, which 
is the soul’s ideal and desire. Human feelings, the passions, 
that display themselves in every heart, have become more 
interesting, than stories of battles or discoveries; and the 
place, held by the Iliad and Aneid in rader and w arlike times, 
is NOW possessed by romances of social life, tales of the passions, 
confessions of the heart, —those thousand epic poems of our 
modern life. 

That the minds of the great body of readers have been 
diseased, fevered by this impassioned literature, cannot be 
denied. And the question is often asked, where shall the 
antidote be found, which shall resist this bane; and the anti- 
dote has been sought i in different ways. 

Many treat the ‘whole matter with ridicule, laugh at all that 
savors of sentiment and romance, and advise us to give up 
reading or thinking about the feelings, and regard only practi- 
cal matters, or what appertains to bread and money making. 
Bat such advice amounts to very little ; for man hasa heart ; ; 
and the heart has some wants higher, than what bread can 
quiet or money can satisfy. Literature, especially the litera- 
ture of sentiment, is one of the permanent social needs, and 
the need must and will be met either by a healthful or harmful 
supply. 

Others look with grief upon the inroads made by the Satan- 
ic School upon old ideas and forms, and think that the only 
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safeguard from utter anarchy alike in moral, social, and relig- 
ious ideas and forms, is to be found by abando: ning the move- 
ment party, and placing all hope in the past. Thus in Ger- 
aay the Romantic School, of whom the Schlegels are chief, 
seek to calm the rebellious — of literature, by reviving the 
spirit of Catholicism, and making the church the vreat idea, 
around which all others shall ¢ luster ‘and borrowing their themes 
from ages, which Catholic faith has hallowed. In France 
Chateaubriand and La Martine, in all their works, show their 
horror at the havoc, which the age has made with old ideas 
and feelings, and cherish their own reverence and faith by 
dwelling among the monuments of elder times, the glories of the 
middle ages, the d: ays of chivalry, of loyalty, and piety ; and 
many of the purer minds among the French rejoice to throw 
aside Victor Hugo and George Sand, — to turn away from the 
godless manners of the irreverent throng, and to linger with 
Chateaubriand among the ruins, which the Genius of Chris- 
tianity has consecrated, or to w ander with him and La Martine 
through the Holy Land, there to dream of that faith and loyalty, 
which they think have deserted the earth. It is not strange, 
that in revolutionary France, the more popular poets should 
be those, who look upon all revolutions with a sigh, who have 
like faith in loyalty and in the gospel, and regard a throne 
destroyed, as an altar overthrown.* Such reactions spring from 
a natural law. England and our own land show specimens of 
them. In England tory writers in abundance are singing their 
doleful dirge over modern reforms. Men like Robert ‘Southey, 
beginning life furious radicals, end it as timid conservatives ; 
the eulogist of the rebel Wat ‘Tyler becomes Poet Laureate, 
and in his Vision of Judgment utters denunciations of the Satanic 
School, that must be powerless, while he sings the apotheosis 
of a monarch like George the ‘Third. Such croaking over the 
present, and worship of the past, cannot be the spirit which is 
to correct the disorders of modern society, or heal the diseases 
of modern literature. 

The age need not retrograde, it must go forward, in order to 
rid itself of its evils. ‘The movement, that has produced the 
Satanic School, is not all wrong,—it is the outbursting of a 
noble spirit, which, impatient of one class of evils, has run into 
an err extreme; and the highest names in the purer and 





%* See Charles Nodier’s Pictace to De La Martine’s Meditations. 
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rising literature, are those whose earlier years have shared the 
madness of the convulsive and transition era. Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, those bright names in the new literature, the lite- 
rature of reconciliation and faith, were in early life led away by 
the predominant revolutionary fever ; and in spite of their tory- 
ism, are far from being false to the free spirit of the age. In 
Germany, Goethe and Schiller are the greatest names in the 
new school, as well as the brightest in the national literature. 
Schiller’s sun rose indeed upon the world in a storm-cloud, but 
it broke through the cloud, and shone ever after to warm and 
to illumine. The frenzy that burst forth in the play of the Rob- 
bers, and spread such a mania among his countrymen, was 
soothed by the very utterance of itself; and the later works of 
Schiller are remarkable for their calmness, lofty virtue, and 
cheerful faith. Goethe broke upon the world in a cry of woe 
in the Sorrows of Werter; but his woe was healed by the free 
expression of it, and now his name is placed by his admirers at 
the very head of the literature of calmness and reconciliation ; 
and his enemies, instead of classing him with the rebellious 
Satans of the age, accuse him of indifference. 

To speak of a countryman of Goethe, and a more loveable 
genius than he, — Richter ; i in him we have a man, whose 
imagination is unsurpassed in power and strangeness even by 
the wildest of the Satanic band, and yet whose spirit is placid 
and childlike. Many of Richter’s lesser pieces are familiar to 
the English reader in good translations. Any one, who has met 
with his Atheist’s Dream, or his Vision of New Year’s Eve, 
will recognise a genius as wild, as that of the author of Queen 
Mab and Prometheus Unbound, and at the same time a calm 
love and faith, unknown to Shelley, which remind us of the 
gentler spirit of Wordsworth. Richter indeed delights in the 
tempest, but on its wild wave he loves to see, as he ever does 
see, the halcyon bird calmly floating, — its darkest clouds are 
gilded with light, and the falling shower ever gives rise to 
the Bow of Promise. His gifted genius enjoys the beautiful 
wish contained in one of his works ;— “may your life have 
no clouds, that the sunshine may not gild, —no rain, that ma 
not form a rainbow.” ‘The objects of nature, that fill other 
minds with sadness, fill him with joy. The falling blossoms of 
spring speak to minds of the Byron school, only of hopes 
blighted and joys faded. ‘The genial German, on the contrary, 
sees in their fall the promise ‘of summer’s rich fruits, and a 
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beautiful emblem of that humble worth, which, in the mother 
or the teacher, or the quiet and unnoticed benefactor, gives 
blessings to the world, and dying, seems to say, like the spring 
blossoms, “ Willingly we die, —for before we fell off, we 
gave birth to the fruit.” 

“Ye quiet men,’—these are his words, — “ early taken 
from the earth, who sit unnoticed writing in your chambers ; 
ye, who, little thought of by the world, labor in school rooms ; 
ye noble benefactors of our race, who have no name in history, 
and ye unknown mothers of the great and good ; be not dis- 
couraged at the sight of those, who glitter on the high places of 
the state, who sit on heaps of gold, — or on triumphal arches 
built over bloody battle-fields, — be not discouraged, for — ye 
are the blossoms.” 

Richter’s death was worthy his life. He died while 
composing a work on the immortality of the soul. On the 
bier of the soldier they place the sword and banner, —on the 
pall of the noble they emblazon the titles of ancestral rank. 
Well was it, that on the coffin of Richter they laid his unfin- 
ished work on the immortality of the soul, and bore to his grave 
the token of the purity of his genius, and an emblem of that 
destiny, which can never be {fully comprehended upon earth. 

France, though more backward than Germany, shows that 
a purer literature is rising in the nation, and atoning in part for 
the many evils, which the morals of literature have suffered at 
her hands. ‘The popularity of such works as Aimé Martin on 
the education of woman,— of such romances as Picciola, that 
witching story of the influence of a flower in touching the 
heart of a noble prisoner, and turning his misanthropy into be- 
nevolence, and his skepticism into faith,— well shows that a 
better spirit is abroad, and gives us cause to hope that the 
licentious novelists, who belong to the school of Ashtaroth 
rather than of Satan, will soon find a poor market for their 
stuff. ‘The philosophy too, which is now prevailing in France, 
encourages the hope that the land of Helvetius and Diderot is 
soon to rise from her grovelling sensualism, and a Cousin and 
Jouffroy will more than revive the days of Malebranche and 
Descartes. 

In Italy, the rising and most popular literature is full of faith 
and hope. Pellico’s mournful cry from his Austrian dungeon 
has revealed what a spirit there is in some Italian hearts ; and 
the spirit of Manzoni and his school is as pure as Pellico’s 
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Prison Hours, and far more hopeful and manly. On one ac- 
count Italy may be congratulated. “ Since 1800,” says one of 
her sons, who though exiled loves his country, as a patriot and 
scholar should, ‘* there has not been an immoral book, of note, 
printed in that country, not even one, not conscientiously 
directed to a severe reformation of moral principles. The 
Italians have no such teachers of morals, as Byron, Moore, or 
Bulwer; Paul de Kock, or Victor Hugo.” 

The literature that now most interests the English and 
American public is of a pure and exalted character. Wordsworth 
is the bright and rising star of our poetry, and shines placidly 
where Byron’s lurid meteor before glared. His power over the 
more reflective and refined minds has been great, and through 
them will be diffused through common literature. Although his 
muse is too intellectual and passionless to please the common 
mind, and he is rather too much of a tory in his politics to 
respond to the free spirit of the age, he has for the world words 
of meaning, that must be heard. Already has he been in many 
a mind a priceless minister of reconciliation between beauty 
and goodness, aspiration and content, sentiment and duty. 
Little did Lord Jeffrey, when he ridiculed Wordsworth’s 
nursery rhymes, as he called them, dream, that ere long the 
mention of that poet’s name would raise a shout of enthusiasm 
in the assembly of Britain’s legislators, and there would be some, 
not unskilled minds, who should rank this poet of the baby 
house with Chaucer, Milton, Spenser, and Shakspeare, one of 
the five starred constellation of England’s bards. Scott, of course, 
is the most popular writer of the age, but he does not deserve 
much notice in the present connexion, however much in other 
connexions ; for although he charms by his narrative and 
soothes by his good humor, he has exercised little influence 
over the opinions of the age, however much he may have 
moved the sensibilities. A reflective age demands philosophy, 
and Scott pretends to none. The age looks with hope to the 
future, while all of Scott’s hope is in the past. 

In our land, the rising literature is cheerful, hopeful, and 
pure. It has become more republican; less disposed to ape 
foreign fashions ; not rebellious and destructive, but benevo- 
lent and creative; free not like the Satan, who scorned 
law, even Heaven’s, but free in that subjection, which is 
perfect freedom. Already we have a rising school of poetry, 
history, and romance, that is free and yet reverential, — glowing 
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with feeling, yet devoid of any unhallowed fires. No brighter 
name has opposed itself to the Satanic movement in any land 
than our own Channing. Already his name in literature, 
morals, and religion, like Washington’s in government, is be- 
coming a symbol for that freedom, which is inspired by law. 
He scorns all arbitrary restraint, but it is because he obeys the 
law of God. Every truly human feeling lives and glows in 
his works, and instead of breaking forth in unhallowed passion, 
or being deadened by formal piety, all emotions breathe a life, 
that is as intense as it is pure, harmonious, and serene. 

But the man, who is exercising the strongest influence upon 
the tone of literature amongst us, and soothing the rebellious 
Satanic Spirit, alike by his introduction of the best German 
literature, and by the productions of hisown pen, — is Thomas 
Carlyle. Many laugh at him, and yet delight to read him. 
He has been called a prophet in a harlequin’s dress: if it be 
indeed so, it were unwise so to scoff at the motley robe, as to 
leave unheeded the prophet-words. Yet with all the ridicule at 
his style, Carlyle is the most popular, or the most sought for of 
the philosophical writers of our day. It is a somewhat singu- 
lar coincidence, that in our country, the two Reviews, which 
stand at the extremes,— the most conservative Review and 
the most radical, have lately put forth highly eulogistic notices 
of the author of Sartor and the French Revolution. One has 
well called him the poet of the age,— combining Shelley’s 
fiery imagination with Wordsworth’s placid faith. Of course, if 
he be this great poet, then the Epic poem of our times is his 
French Revolution. One fault corrected, his influence would 
be without reproach. In his rage against Cant and his love 
for nature, he is too apt to worship living and real power, even 
if it tend to evil. Itis to be hoped, that he will rise above 
this mania for originality, and that the taste he shows for such 
Titans as Mirabeau will be done away by the love of that calm 
and symmetrical majesty, which he so idolizes in Goethe. 

No man wars more with human arrogance and boasted dig- 
nities than Carlyle. He is the greatest radical of the age, and 
yet he has nothing of the destructive spirit of the Satanic 
School. He is reconciled and reverential,— he looks with 
cheerful faith upon the darkest scenes in human history. The 
littleness of men does not fret him, but only makes him more 
enthusiastic in his love for a true man. The grovelling habits of 
a Utilitarian age provoke him not to wrath, but to a noble de- 
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fence of the worth of the spiritual nature ; and his insight into 
the spiritual beauty of Christianity is such as might shame the 
pretensions of many a proud divine. 

The names we have mentioned, as belonging to the new and 
better school of literature are not very often brought together, 
yet there are among them many points of resemblance, and 
they unite in their opposition to the Satanic School. Widely 
as men, like Wordsworth and Carlyle, differ from each other, 
they yet have the same philosophy of man’s nature, and hold 
a place in the new literature of the age. 

To the wild spirit of rebellion, the new school opposes a 
spirit of reconcilation. It does not cease warring with hostile 
powers, because it is weak and slavish, but while it has man- 
fully thrown off all shackles upon its freedom, submits to the 
evils which are inevitable, and glories in a liberty which is 
subject to law. It does not quarrel with fate, nor, like a caged 
beast, tear itself against the iron limits of necessity. It acknow- 
ledges, that limitation is the lot of man; that the feeling infi- 
nite cannot find full scope and happiness in this world, and 
most aspires, while it most submits. 

It is calm not with the quiet of stupidity, but the serenity of 
intense and harmonious action. ‘The spirit to which it aspires, 
is like that, which Carlyle attributes somewhat too enthusiasti- 
cally to his idol, Goethe. ‘ ‘The stern and fiery energies of a 
most passionate soul lie silent in the centre of his being; a 
trembling sensibility has been inured to stand without flinching 
or murmur, the sharpest trials. Nothing outward, nothing in- 
ward shall agitate or control him. ‘The brightest and most 
capricious fancy, the most piercing and inquisitive intellect, the 
wildest and deepest imagination, the highest thrills of joy, the 
bitterest pangs of sorrow ; all these are his, he is not theirs. 
His faculties and feelings are not fettered and prostrated under 
the iron sway of Passion, but led and guided in kindly union 
under the mild sway of Reason ; as the fierce primeval elements 
of Chaos were stilled at the coming of Light, and bound to- 
gether under its soft vesture into a glorious and beneficent 
Creation. This is the true rest of man, the dim aim of every 
human soul, the full attainment of only a chosen few.” 

Thus calm and reconciled, without being dull or slavish, this 
better literature is also free from the disgust at common 
things, which marked the Satanic School. It honors common 
life ; it loves the calmer aspects of nature; it glorifies the fa- 
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miliar home; it asks but life and health and the common 
blessings of existence to make its happiness. How widely in 
this respect, the strains of the contented dweller at Rydal 
Mount differ from that noble poet, who found nothing in home, 
or foreign pilgrimages and pleasures, to give him peace. ‘The 
one turned from the richest joys the world can give with dis- 
gust,—the other finds delight in the most ordinary scene. 


The simplest flower wakes thoughts to him too deep for tears. 
He could say : — 


“Long have I loved what I behold, 
The night, that calms — the day, ‘that cheers; : 
The common growth of mother earth 
Suffices me — her tears, her mirth, 
Her humblest mirth and tears. 


“The dragon’s wing, the magic ring 
I shall not covet for my dower, 
If I along that lowly way 
With sympathetic heart may stray, 
And with a soul of power. 


“ These given, what need I more desire, 
To stir — to soothe — or elevate ? 
What nobler marvels, than the mind 
May in life’s daily prospect find, 

May find or there create ?” 


The respect which Wordsworth and like spirits show for 
common things, does not originate in a mind common-place, 
and a spirit tame and prosaic. ‘They find great principles in 
common objects. As the philosopher owns the same sublime 
law in a drop of water, which he sees in the shape and move- 
ments of the heavenly orbs; so the heart’s true philosopher 
discerns sublimest truths in simplest things, and to him all na- 
ture and life are rich with meaning. The spirit of beauty 
appears in the mountain daisy as in the rose gardens of Eastern 
princes ; for him every forest has a charm as ‘well as the shades 
of a Vaucluse. He need not seek the Alpine storm, nor list 
to the live thunder, as it leaps from crag to crag, that he may 
hear the voice of God ; for God whispers in every breeze, and 
beams in every star. To him common humanity 1s interesting, 
and in every man he owes the marks of that nature, which 
was so brightly revealed in a Shakspeare and Milton, and once 
tabernacled the Deity in Mary’s Divine Son. ‘The works dic- 
tated by such feelings have already had much effect on the 
public mind, and given interest to common scenes and char- 
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acters. Some of the most fascinating of recent poems record 
but the simple annals of the poor; and the most distinguished 
fiction of the present year, and which is alike a favorite in 
humble homes and brilliant halls, paints the sorrows and the 
final happiness of a pauper orphan. 

But the crowning excellence of this better literature lies in 
the beauty with which it clothes practical life, the worth it 
gives to duty above passion. In its ear, duty is the harmonious 
accord of all faculties and all feelings. It dignifies the com- 
mon virtues; it is believing, humble, calm, contented, active, 
conscientious ; but its faith is something better than credulity, 
its humility is not tameness, its calmness is not stagnation, its 
content is not stupidity, its activity not worldly routine, its 
conscientiousness is not the death of genial impulses, but 
rather their harmonious utterance. It points to a practical life, 
as a good school for the ideal muse, and regards ideality as the 
beautifier of daily experience. Its steed is no tame hack-horse, 
but a fleet Pegasus with foot for the earth and wing for the 
empyrean, and he soars on sublimer pinion for walking in the 
lowly meadow, and resting in this working-day world. The 
highest flights of the imagination are not only compatible with, 
but even aided by, a dutiful and practical life; and the most 
glowing sensibilities may find scope and nurture by the quiet 
fireside. Poetry is thus no longer the swan-song of agonized 
and dying feeling, but the cheerful music that gladdens daily 
life, and in its saddest tones but chants the pensive aspiration 
after better worlds. ‘The bard of Rydal Mount sings of Duty 
as well as Immortality, and his life seems true to these strains. 
A wild genius like Richter is not dulled by regular habits, but 
in all he wrote, shows that his soul of flame was steadied by a 
regular life, and kept pure and glowing in a happy and virtuous 
home. At home he wrote, and there found inspiration enough ; 
while Shelley, and such as he, sought it in startling scenes and 
wild abodes, now invoking the muse among the deserted and 
flower-grown ruins of Rome — now finding a home in the roof- 
less recesses of the Pisan hills, and now tossed by the winds 
and waves of that wild Bay, in whose rocky caves the mid- 
night moon often lighted his reveries, and in whose waters he 
at last found a grave. If Richter so differs from the Satanic 
band, much more the serene Goethe; and the most prominent 
lesson, which the chief of the German Parnassus utters, bids 
us lead a life of efficient action, if we would enjoy the fulness 
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of the heart’s sensibilities, — to seek for constancy and ardor of 
feeling in vigor and steadiness of occupation, —to keep faith 
in the ideal, and yet not lose sight of the actual world; and 
instead of fretting at things as they are, or rebelling in Satanic 
pride at the limits that restrict our efforts, and the disappoint- 
ments that mock our aspirations, cheerfully set ourselves to the 
duties of our sphere, and whatever our hand findeth to do, do 
it with our might. 

Cheerily, then, let the pilgrim wend his way, and while he 
travels the busy road, he may enjoy all the better for his ac- 
tivity the verdure around him, and the sky and the stars 
above. 


“Thy lot is appointed, go follow its hest ; 
Thy journey’s begun, thou must move and not rest, 
For sorrow and care cannot alter thy case, 
And running, not raging, will win thee the race.” 


Art. Il. — Oliver Twist; by Cuartes Dickens, (Boz,) 
Author of “ Pickwick Papers,” &c. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard, successors to Carey & Co. 1839. 8vo. pp. 212. 


Ir is not often that books of such sudden popularity afford 
much for profitable remark. ‘They are quickly read out of the 
world. A work, which is to endure, men are not in so great a 
hurry to see. Silently and slowly it forms itself, amid the noise 
and glitter of life’s ephemeral attractions, and is recognised 
only by the few of truer sense and insight, until at last, upon 
the strength of their enthusiasm about it, the world comes to 
honor it, as ignorantly as it does Shakspeare, and all great au- 
thors, who are famous, but by no means popular. Indeed very 
wide popularity is commonly a presumption against a book, 
while it is new ; since it is only requisite for such success, that 
it be something ‘which can be idly read, or that it contain some- 
thing wicked, like Lady Bulwer’s late ‘novel, to stimulate the 
malicious curiosity of the many. It was a long while, there- 
fore, before we yielded to the fashion and began to read “ Boz.” 
We were charmed against our will. And, what is more, the 
charm lasted while we thought over the dream. As we read 
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along, pleasant amusement deepened into intense and pure 
emotion ; and, after these were gone, there remained a substan- 
tial product in our hands. Our faith, as well as our knowledge 
of the world, had grown. We had been seeing worse sides of 
human life exposed than had ever entered our thought before, 
and exposed in such a way, that we could still see the evil 
subordinated to the good, and that there is yet more to be hoped, 
than to be feared, for man. We had been led through the 
labyrinths of a great city by a true and wise observer, — one 
who goes everywhere into the midst of facts, and does not get 
lost among them ; one who dares to look into the rotten parts 
of the world, and yet forgets not its beauty as a whole, but 
still has faith enough to love this human nature, whose mean- 
ness he knows so well. ‘Truly, thought we, the work deserves 
to be admired; and, that we may get all the good we can out 
of it, we will try to tell wherein it is truly admirable. We are 
not going to judge it by received or assumed laws of criticism ; 
but, having felt that here is something genuine and effective in 
its way, we would, if possible, unfold its great excellencies, and 
seek in them their law. For, really, it is not worth the while 
to criticise a work, which is not significant enough to give law 
to the critic. Accordingly, we shall take this story for what it 
is, and find no fault with it for what it is not. 

“ Oliver Twist ” is the story of a parish boy, so named, who 
first saw light in the work-house of an English village, whither 
his young mother had come, a forsaken wanderer and a stran- 
ger, to die in giving him birth. His infant experiences are dis- 
mal enough. Not brought up, but “dragged up,” as Charles 
Lamb would say, among paupers, to be starved, beaten, and 
abused by every body ; a stranger to smiles and every genial influ- 
ence ; taught from the first the stern reality of hardships, solitude, 
and total want of sympathy ; with everything conspiring to cure 
him as fast as possible of childhood’s charming sins, simplicity and 
trustfulness ; he was made to appreciate, through all its details 
and refinements, the admirable economy of the pauper sys- 
tem of England, which does so much to discourage paupers, and 
so little to prevent men from being born into that condition. 
These wretched scenes, true to the life, yet relieved by much 
exquisite humor in the caricatures of the petty officiffls, the 
‘“‘ Beadle” and the “ Board,” those more shrewd, than kind dis- 
pensers of the public charity, and by many little touches of 
natural affection here and there, form the first portion of the 
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story. Oliver, pure as an infant saint, and preserving all his 
natural piety, and affectionateness, for which he scarcely finds 
an object, interests us more and more, and seems to cling to us 
for the love, denied him by all about him. 

Turn now from the poor-laws as they are to the consequences, 
from the village work-house to the dens of London. Oliver, 
after first serving a short apprenticeship to the lowest bidder, 
the undertaker of the village, escapes and makes his way to 
London. Here he is decoyed into the haunt of an old Jew 
and his expert young pupils, who carry ona systematic trade 
of robbery in his employment. ‘They receive him with such 
warm, fantastic cheer, that, half-starved and simple as he is, 
he has no suspicion of their real character until it is too late. 
He is completely their prisoner, dependent for all the sorry 
comfort which he had ever had in life upon beings busied in 
corrupting him, and doomed henceforth to know only the vilest 
scenes and characters of London, where thousands, like him- 
self, are almost necessarily led by want, by example, and by 
lack of public sympathy, into the worst ways of crime. The 
“ merry old gentleman ” sets about training him up in the way 
of his other pupils, with the most benevolent and disinterested 
hope of seeing him become an honor to his profession. Here 
is a specimen of the training. 


‘* When the breakfast was cleared away, the merry old gen- 
tleman and the two boys played at a very curious and uncommon 
game, which was performed in this way : — The merry old gen- 
tleman, placing a snuff-box in one pocket of his trousers, a note- 
case in the other, and a watch in his waistcoat pocket, with a 
guard-chain round his neck, and sticking a mock-diamond pin in 
his shirt, buttoned his coat tight round him, and, putting his spec- 
tacle-case and handkerchief in the pockets, trotted up and down 
the room with a stick, in imitation of the manner in which old 
gentlemen walk about the streets every hour in the day. Some- 
times he stopped at the fire-place, and sometimes at the door, 
making belief that he was staring with all his might into shop- 
windows. At such times he would look constantly round him 
for fear of thieves, and keep slapping all his pockets in turn, to 
see that he hadn’t lost anything, in such a very funny and natural 
manner, that Oliver laughed till the tears ran down his face. All 
this time the two boys followed him closely about, getting out of 
his sight so nimbly every time he turned round, that it was im- 
possible to follow their motions. At last the Dodger trod upon 
his toes, or ran upon his boot accidentally, while Charley Bates 
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stumbled up against him behind; and in that one moment they 
took from him with the most extraordinary rapidity, snuff-box, 
note-case, watch-guard, chain, shirt-pin, pocket-handkerchief, — 
even the spectacle-case. If the old gentleman felt a hand in 
any one of his pockets, he cried out where it was, and then the 
game began all over again. 

“ When this game had been played a great many times, a 
couple of young ladies came to see the young gentlemen, one of 
whom was called Bet and the other Nancy. They wore a good deal 
of hair, not very neatly turned up behind, and were rather untidy 
about the shoes and stockings. They were not exactly pretty, 
perhaps ; but they had a great deal of color in their faces, and 
looked quite stout and hearty. Being remarkably free and 
agreeable in their manners, Oliver thought them very nice girls 
indeed, as there is no doubt they were. 

“These visitors stopped along time. Spirits were produced, 
in consequence of one of the young ladies complaining of a 
coldness in her inside, and the conversation took a very convivial 
and improving turn. At length Charley Bates expressed his 
opinion that it was time to pad the hoof, which it occurred to 
Oliver must be French for going out; for directly afterwards, 
the Dodger, and Charley, and the two young ladies went away 
together, having been kindly furnished with money to spend, by 
the amiable old Jew. 

““¢ There, my dear,’ said Fagin, ‘ that’s a pleasant life, ‘isn’t 
it? They have gone out for the day.’ 

*¢¢ Have they done work, sir?’ inquired Oliver. 

**¢ Yes,’ said the Jew ; ‘ that is, unless they should unexpect- 
edly come across any when they are out; and they won’t neglect 
it if they do, my dear, depend upon it.’ 

*¢¢ Make ’em your models, my dear, make ’em your models,’ 
said the Jew, tapping the fire-shovel on the hearth to add force 
to his words; ‘do everything they bid you, and take their ad- 
vice in all matters, especially the Dodger’s, my dear. He’ll bea 
great man himself, and make you one too, if you take pattern 
by him. Is my handkerchief hanging out of my pocket, my 
dear ?” said the Jew, stopping short. 

“¢¢ Yes, sir,’ said Oliver. 

**¢ See if you can take it out, without my feeling it, as you saw 
them do, when we were at play this morning.’ 

** Oliver held up the bottom of the pocket with one hand as he 
had seen the Dodger do, and drew the handkerchief lightly out 
of it with the other. 

“Ts it gone ?’ cried the Jew. 

“‘ ¢ Here it is, sir,’ said Oliver, showing it in his hand. 
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*¢* You ’re a clever boy, my dear,’ said the playful old gentle- 
man, patting Oliver on the head approvingly ; ‘I never saw a 
sharper lad. Here’s a shilling for you. If you go on in this 
way, you ’ll be the greatest man of the time. And now come 
here, and I’1] show you how to take the marks out of the hand- 
kerchiefs.” 


‘Oliver wondered what picking the old gentleman’s pocket in 
play had to do with his chances of being a great man; but 
thinking that the Jew, being so much his senior, must know best, 


followed him quietly to the table, and was soon deeply involved 
in his new study.” 


Oliver’s progress under these auspicious influences, his tem- 
porary escape, and recapture by the Jew, the conflicts of his 
soul with the dark destiny that seems to overhang him, his 
successful resistance to temptation in circumstances which 
scarcely seem to leave to virtue any breathing-place, are intensely 
interesting. He keeps his purity throughout, and grows more 
beautiful, the more the dark influences thicken around him. 
This portion of the story introduces us into all the worst haunts 
of London, and makes us acquainted with low life and rascality, 
in all their details, —a hideous combination of the wretched 
and the droll. ‘This is the Poor-Laws carried out. 

Next, we have the happy delivery of Oliver. The scene is 
entirely changed, to sweet rural life, among kindest friends of 
means and refinement, who educate him, and love him. Mean- 
while the plot thickens. In the background hovers ever and 
anon the shadow of a certain man called “ Monks,” who 
seems to have known Oliver, and been interested all the while 
in procuring his destruction. He it seems is at the bottom of 
the old Jew’s tenacious affection for Oliver, through whose ad- 
mirable guardianship he hopes to make a villain of him, that so 
he may come to the gallows, or, at least, by his blackened rep- 
utation forfeit his inheritance. For it now appears that Oliver 
is the younger brother of this man, and stands between him 
and property, which he means to make his own. 

The detection and final catastrophe of the Jew and his gang, 
where the horrors of conscience are portrayed with terrible re- 
ality ; the apprehension of Monks; the identification of Oliver 
through the efforts of his new friends, among whom, to his glad 
surprise, he recognises his nearest relations, — bring the whole 
to a happy close. 

This very meagre abstract may give some idea of the varie- 
ty of material wrought into this story. 
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In seeking now what qualities go to the making up of such a 
work, the first thing which suggests itself is, the writer’s aston- 
ishing power of observation and description. We are tempted 
at first to imagine that he owes it to a much greater amount of 
experience and rarer opportunities of seeing the world, than fall to 
the lot ofmost men. And experience, more than most of us, he 
has had, in the truest sense, but not in the common sense of the 
word. For time is not the measure of experience; nor has he 
necessarily got most of it, who has lived longest, been in the 
most places, and seen the most men. One person may expe- 
rience more in an hour, than another in a year, by reason of 
the superior activity of his faculties, he living much, while the 
other only lives in the midst of much. Mr Dickens, we are 
told, is a very young man, and cannot have seen much more of 
the world, though he evidently has seen it better, than many 
other observers. His sketches from real life (and such are all 
his works) are so vivid, reflecting the characteristic features 
always, and that with such ease and freedom as to betray no 
art or conscious effort ; his groups fall together so naturally ; 
his characters stand out so distinct and individual ; his lights 
and shades relieve each other so undesignedly ; his most bur- 
lesque extravaganzas so serve to bring out and emphasize, with- 
out exaggerating, the significant pomts in every-day sights, 
that we wonder why this obvious faculty should be his alone ; 
it seems as if we all should have it, since we too have eyes, and 
memory, and language, and a world about us to draw from. 
There seems to be no creation about it, but only the opening of 
one’s lips and writing from nature’s dictation. Here are the 
things, the scenes, the characters: why can one man only 
in an age describe them? A second thought informs us, that 
the true see-er is indeed a creator in his kind ; that nothing 
short of fine faculties, finely disciplined, and possessed constant- 
ly in their full force, can give a man atrue eye. ‘This writer’s 
great power, which lies not so much in any ideal invention, as 
in strong and accurate perception of things as they are, beto- 
kens a rare tendency, and one still more rarely favored by our 
modes of education : for it seems to be taken for granted that in 
the use of our eyes and ears we may be purely passive ; such 
a thing as an education of the senses is hardly dreamed of. 

This writer is one of the very few, who see things. Think 
how much this implies. In the first place, a full, harmo- 
nious activity of all one’s faculties, such as is only found in 
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childhood, and there only under the conditions of a fine organi- 
zation, health, and genial influences from without, — an activity, 
not, as in most cases, occasional and forced and waiting for 
motives, not restless and self-exhausting, but forever of its own 
accord diffusing itself about, like air. ‘Then interest in men and 
things, collectively and singly, —a something deeper and bet- 
ter than curiosity, —a power to shut out the dogging phantom 
of one’s own egotism, while he enters into every little group or 
corner, and lives in it till it becomes a world to him. Then a 
great deal of Faith ; a cheerful, hopeful, trustful spirit ; a wise 
and uncomplaining optimism, that can afford to linger among 
the depravities, petty limitations, and exceptions in ‘life, merg- 
ing such refractory details in its ‘boundless confidence in a prin- 
ciple, that ultimately all is good, and never allowing itself to 
get belittled and drawn down by them into the cold fog of 
sheers, censoriousness, and small hope. 

To these qualifications of the true observer must be added 
others, to enable him to see things so as to reproduce 
them in description. He must have Fancy, that livelier modi- 
fication of Memory, which, while it remembers, also recom- 
bines images with more or less vivacity of choice. This versa- 
tile spirit plays over the surface of Fact, till it robs it of 
all its miscellaneous character, and, by its fond and rapid detec- 
tion of fine analogies and contrasts, literally transforms histories 
into novels. And, to complete the artist, he must have Imagi- 
nation, to animate his given materials into a living whole, so 
that his work shall seem no chance or choice affair, but a 
necessary product out of the Soul of all things, a true creation, 
justified by the like necessity with Nature itself, 

Such powers go toa just perception and representation of 
nature. Few men see things well. Given the object imme- 
diately before us, yet it is not the same thing to every one 
who looks upon it. ‘To most it stands there dull and mis- 
cellaneous, and means little; or at best, each one sees in 
it only what he happens to have an eye for, and that, too, 
warped, miscolored, and exaggerated by his prejudiced and 
interested way of viewing life altogether. A literal copy of 
actual life were as impracticable, as it would be superfluous 
and unsatisfactory. ‘To seize the right aspect of a scene 
to make a beautiful landscape, the right features of an event 
to make a readable history, story, or romance, is the diffi- 
cult matter. One of Goethe’s favorite expressons was, how to 
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“win” from an object its poetic and representable side. Actual 
life gives us no histories and novels ready made ; the artist must 
win them from it. Life presents us a confusion of materials ; 
we must look them into shape and unity. 

These powers to some considerable degree are implied, when 
we say that the author of “ Oliver Twist” is of the few, who 
see things. Perhaps “Boz” would not understand all this, 
any more than the child understands your fine talk about sim- 
plicity. We would willingly part with the power of saying it, 
could we be privileged to illustrate it as well as well as “ Boz.” 

The qualities above mentioned this writer in some degree 
certainly possesses. His are not, to be sure, creations in the 
highest sense ; they tell more of his true perceptions of the ac- 
tual, the local, the conventional, than of his aspirations to the 
Ideal. His pictures surprise us by their fresh reality, more than 
they charm us by their spiritual significance. ‘They show more 
of fancy than of imagination, more of the Rembrandt than of 
the Allston. Over them rests the every-day sunlight; not that 
mild glorification with which the ideal artist transforms the facts 
of a day into “things forever,” making them emblems of the 
eternal soul. But he is a genius in his way. He sees things 
with his own eyes. ‘There is fine integrity and healthfulness in 
his perceptions. Objects make their whole impression upon 
his open senses ; he accepts the whole without evasion, and 
trusts it, inasmuch as it is real; and he paints it to us again in 
quick, bold, expressive strokes, with a free manner, marred by 
no misgivings, yet always modest. He is as objective as 
Goethe could desire. It is the thing which he gives us, and not 
himself. He is neither egotist, nor imitator. Not from books 
of poetry or romance, from the classics, or critical codes found- 
ed upon them, does he take his suggestion and his model, but 
from his own vivid observations, from what he has seen and 
lived, and this, too, keeping his own personality in the back- 
ground, thereby escaping the fault of many of the most 
genuine writers of the day, the stamp of genius upon whose 
pages is not enough to reconcile us to their morbid self-con- 
sciousness. He has the health and many of the best qualities 
of Scott, only not his learning and fondness for the past. 

And so he has produced a work, which all must hail with 
joy, a romance which is purely modern, — modern in its mate- 
rials and in its ideas. ‘To classic, oriental, fairy land he has not 
felt it necessary to go for poetic material ; nor to persons of rank 
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or genius, nor to events world-renowned, for tragic interest. 
But here about our feet he has developed romance enough’; 
and in the annals of a parish poor house, in the calendars of 
crime, in the dullest dregs of artificial life in London, where 
men are crowded together so as apparently almost to crowd 
nature out, he has found nature and poetry enough to interest 
the heart, the i imagination, and all within us, which poet or 
painter by any skill can touch. 

Viewed simply as history, such a work as this really records 
more of the significant features of this age, than whole folios of 
history in the old style, filled with kings ‘and battles, and names 
and events, but telling us nothing of the heart and marrow of 
the times they talk about, nothing of the people, nothing of 
what is fermenting in the depths of society, till it finally purify 
or explode the whole. There can be litile doubt that the pic- 
ture, which Mr. Dickens gives us of low life in London, is 
true to the fact. In such subjects nothing can out-caricature 
the reality. Where men are so crowded together, and are all 
so much the artificial products of a system of society, the indi- 
viduality still inherent in each will struggle out in most gro- 
tesque forms. Look at what meets you every day in Wash- 
ington street, as if you were looking at a picture, and what could 
be more droll, more absurdly disproportioned to our ideal of 
humanity ? Much more so must it be in that great metropo- 
lis of the world, that “ fermenting vat” of civilization. 

It is in subjects of this kind that our author chiefly excels, — 
in describing low life in great cities, and in hitting off the con- 
ventionalisms and pretensions of all classes, which are amusing 
enough to one who looks through them, and yet has health 
and hope enough to be patient with them. Beautiful nature, 
and characters of sentiment and genius, show not so life-like 
upon his canvass. Yet the star-like purity of Oliver, which 
the clouds can only obscure, but never change; the sweet epi- 
sode of little Dick, and many more such redeeming spots of 
sunshine, scattered along the pathway of this tale of crime and 
woe, show that he has felt what moral beauty is. 

In nothing does his genius appear more than in the wonder- 
ful individuality of his characters. He makes us know them 
all. ‘They have each a character, as distinct as possible from 
all the others ; and all that each one does or says is character- 
istic. ‘They come up continually in the reader’s memory like 
bona fide acquaintances. We could tell one of them, if he 
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brushed by us in the dark. ‘They are persons, in the strictest 
sense; and there are so many of them! Even those, which 
play the most subordinate parts, the mere supernumeraries to 
complete a group, whom we almost overlook while occupied 
with the central figures, come up again in memory with the 
rest, each with his own unique expression. No one of them is 
so eccentric, so flattened or elongated in description by the hu- 
moristic mood of the writer, that we do not recollect the like 
of him somewhere. And yet are they, all, beings by them- 
selves; they are all creations; they were not, and never could 
have been, merely copied. A copy, to have life, must also be 
an original in some sense. We do not wonder that Cruik- 
shank’s sketches are in general so apt: how could the artist 
fail to take the idea of characters, which came from the writer’s 
mind in form too individual and palpable to be mistaken? If 
in any class of characters he fails, it is in those of sentiment 
and higher culture. ‘There is most life in his knaves, his drolls, 
his vulgar officials, and eccentric, folks. But his gentlemen 
and ladies are almost characterless. Rose Maylie and her 
lover, though they relieve the lowering, lurid monotony of a 
tale of so much guilt with a little sunlight, yet are, it must be 
confessed, rather tame in themselves. ‘This part of the book 
would never be read for its own sake. ‘Their images do not 
present themselves before us in our vacant hours; while the 
Beadle, the whole-hearted doctor, good Mr. Brownlow, and his 
crusty old crony, Mr. Grimwig, with his worst side out, and 
the whole group of the Jew and his associates, are portraits 
hung up in a very strong light in the chambers of our memory, 
which we look at daily as we pass. 

Scenes and places, too, are brought before us with the same 
distinctness. We shall not forget to seek out those decayed 
old tenements, when we go to London. And should we ever 
chance to pass upon a stage-coach through the village of Oli- 
ver’s birth, we shall recognise it at a elance, and think how 
Mr. Bumble here disported in the clory of full-blown beadle- 
ship ; alas! the uncertain tenure of human greatness ! 

A man of so mnch observation must of course have an eye 
for the ludicrous. Of the humor of “ Boz,” we cannot trust 
ourselves to say the fitting word. It seems to be the natural 
posture of his mind. All his thoughts flow out in humor. All 
his portraits are steeped in it. Over all his descriptions hovers 
this quaint presiding genius ;— it waits outside, not far aloof, 
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when the most tragic scenes are going on. This aspect of 
things has its truth, as much as any other. ‘There is a comic 
side to everything. And there zs a fondness of this side of 
things, which is not heartless, and which does not interfere with 
reverence. Indeed the perfection of humor, and the most of it 
will be found in the most earnest and loving souls. And in 
them it exists in intimate connexion with the pathetic, and 
seems to flow some how from acommon source. It is nota 
superficial faculty ; but flows from the inmost character of the 
man, and is part of his inspiration. We have remarkable illus- 
trations of it at this day. Is not modern English literature 
rich, when it can boast at once of three such rare funds of ex- 
quisite humor, as Charles Lamb, Carlyle, and “ Boz”? and 
the humor of each so genuine, so entirely his own, and unlike 
that of the others? 

We have already hinted at the optimism of humor. In 
whomsoever we see this tendency we are assured that they 
have a good sound healthy faith at bottom, that all will come 
out right; and so what annoys feebler minds, amuses them. 
This is not the whole explanation of this faculty, nor can we 
presume to give its philosophy. But we cannot refrain from 
suggesting one other fact always discoverable in humor. Hu- 
mor is essential to the health of very active minds. It enables 
them to keep their balance, and to recover themselves continu- 
ally for new effort. It keeps the intense mind buoyed up 
above a too personal interest in things, and the danger of grow- 
ing morbid. All successful geniuses have more or less of it 
in their composition. Where genius is without it, or without 
that, whatever it be, from which it flows, it works only to 
consume itself, or rusts, afraid of its own activity. 

All intense passion finds vent in it. What does the angry 
man do, but jeer and caricature his adversary? Violent grief 
laughs at itself; for it cannot help seeing in the midst of its 
agony, that, in mourning what must be, it is setting itself 
against what should be; and so by an unwilling joke, shows 
that it is returning to reason. So that humor seems to be the 
natural companion of great activity of mind. It makes ac- 
tivity endurable. Else the nerves, so violently strained, would 
snap. 

Mr. Dickens’s humor is such as might be supposed to ac- 
company great activity of the perceptive powers, in a man 
otherwise in harmony with himself, of good sense, and loving 
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everything genuine, like himself. Accordingly, it is in the 
not genuine, as contrasted with the genuine; in the queer 
fizure which all real individual character makes while struggling 
with too powerful conventionalisms ; in the lies, the pretensions, 
the vanities of an artificial state, $0 minutely aped from the 
highest standard of “ society ’ > down through all orders to the 
lowes t,—that he finds his food for mirth. His quick eye can- 
not but detect the signs of this all around him. And a great 
city like London is the very place for it. He looks round him 
and sees everywhere men strutting in assumed characters, 
studying to appear, anxiously imitating one another, forgetting 
to be something ; he sees men, willing to part with everything, 
only not with the pleasure of calling themselves “ respectable,” 
as if that were the thing we live for. He sees the distressed 
complacency of would-be great men. From one to another 
he traces the practical lie all through. ‘Too buoyant and full 
of health to be sickened by it, he takes it simply as a phenome- 
non, without judging it, and it becomes irresistibly comic. 
This is the truest and most effective kind of satire. Its arrows 
fly straight to the mark, because winged by truth and not by 
personal feeling. Modern society was never more successfully 
exposed. In the “ Pickwick Papers” our author has done 
this best, though perhaps in the extreme style of caricature. 
Nevertheless it is a true picture. Mr. Pickwick and his gentle- 
men followers are a company of mere “ respectables,” nothings 
in themselves, made altogether by society, whose life consists 
in appearing, and whose tragic sufferings spring from their 
failure to do this well. The humor of the book consists in 
contrasting these gentlemen with genuine people of the lower 
sort ; in using them as foils to show off the real ‘ mother wit ” 
of such decided characters, as Sam. Weller and his father. 
The author’s fondness for his characters, however, is such, that 
Mr. Pickwick cannot stay nothing, and becomes more and 
more of a decided person before we get through. In the 
present work no humor of which we know in literature, exceeds 
that of the courtship of Mr. Bumble. 

In the pathetic, “ Oliver Twist” yields to no novel. No 
hero of fiction ever took stronger hold of our affections than 
this poor child. ‘This writer understands the affections. Through 
all the dark scenes of his story he continually strikes hidden 
veins of natural goodness, which is a light to itself; he finds 
gleams of the imperishable heart everywhere. Our interest in 
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Oliver lies wholly in this. He is not much else, but he is a 
pure heart. . 

Of the great tragic power of this work we could say much, 
had we room. It abounds in the finest tragic situations. The 
essence of the tragic is in the conflict of the individual with 
destiny. The highest form of it is where a man struggles not 
merely with an overruling destiny from without, but with a 
destiny that works from within and through his own character, 
as in Hamlet. Our author is not subjective enough for this. 
His attention is more given to the outward. Yet he rises above 
the vulgar, merely phy sical tragedy. The “Flight of Sykes” 
in this book can hardly be matched for moral power. ‘The old 
Greek “ Furies” of Orestes were not more tragic, than the hor- 
rors of conscience which here hunt down the desperate mur- 
derer. This scene is worth all the sermons about retribution 
ever preached. 

And this leads us to speak of the moral tone and tendency 
of the book. Though a cool and impartial observer, this 
writer sees things from no centre of indifference. His pictures 
of society judge society. He delights in exposing all that is 
false, conventional, and hollow in common life; the lies, which 
we are living, high and low; the imitation of one another’s 
respectable vices. ‘This he does without levity or malice, with 
no sneer, and in no morbid spirit, What charms us most is 
the healthy tone of this writer, as far from indifference, on the 
one hand, as from any idiosyncratic exaggeration on the other. 
Deeply as he goes into disgusting details, mortifying to the 
pride of human nature as are his sly winks at all our little 
vanities ; much as he dwells among the most revolting scenes 
of a corrupt society, showing at what an expense of loathsome 
realities all this decency of appearance is kept up; openly as 
he paints us the worst, which hitherto only sneering skeptics 
have dared to do;— yet he does it in faith and cheerfulness. 
We see that he still loves man, and hopes for man. ‘There is, 
in spite of all these sickening details, a something corrective in 
the general atmosphere of his pictures ; he never lets us forget 
that poured round all is the blithe air of the Universe still, — 
that up above us there the sky is clear, and smiles down upon 
our scene of misery as if it knew, but forbore to tell, the 
solution of the riddle which torments us, — that the stars are 
there, that God is alive, and that this world is good. We 
have said that this work is modern in its ideas. ‘This writer 
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connects himself with the movement tendency of the age. 
The love of man shines on his pages. He is a reformer, and 
believes in making society better. ‘The inference from his 
story is inevitable. It shows us how much crime in England 
is a direct and necessary product of their oppressive Poor- 
Law system, and how crime and depravity everywhere come, 
more than we think, from our want of sympathy with the poor, 
our small respect for man as man, our violation of the natural 
pledge of brotherhood. ‘This drives men into iniquity. Beware 
how thou judgest the depraved, whom thou perchance hast 
helped to make! 
Js So 


Arr. Il.— Tracts for the Times. By Members of the 
University of Oxford. Four vols. Svo. 1833-1838. 
London: Rivingtons. 


Ezra tells us with what parade and joy the captive Israel- 
ites returned by the decree of Cyrus to their desolate cities. 
As was natural, sorrow at the devastation and pollution of their 
sacred places, filled their breasts when they again beheld them ; 
but this soon gave way to the labor of renovation. When the 
work was accomplished the prophet says, “ All the people 
shouted with a great shout, when they praised the Lord, be- 
cause the foundation of the House of the Lord was laid. But 
many of the Priests and Levites, and chief of the Fathers, who 
were ancient men that had seen the first House, when the 
foundation of this House was laid before their eyes, wept with 
a loud voice.” ‘The ark, the schechinah, the tables of the cov- 
enant, Aaron’s rod, and the manna, the riches and the boast of 
the former temple, were gone, and only their holy associations 
remained. It has often occurred to us that the fathers and an- 
cient men of the English hierarchy must have experienced 
something of the same feeling, when they compared the latter 
temple of their land with the former. ‘The unity of doctrine, 
truth and discipline, the unyielding and all pervading authority, 
and the august ceremonies of Catholicism, have left merely 
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their shadows in the Protestant Episcopacy of England. These 
were the symbols and the facts which made the former Church 
a reality, putting it above the arguments of heretics, and attach- 
ing to it the unquestioning faith of its disciples. It seemed in- 
deed to be built upon a rock. Its priests gave titles to kings, its 
revenues drained and then beautified the land, and its offices 
were associated with every event and hour of life. The per- 
fect consistency which then existed between the theory and the 
practice of Catholicism, is the basis of the most solid of those 
arguments, by which its supporters still vindicate its authority, 
and labor zealously for its restoration. 

Charles Butler has thus given the points of resemblance be- 
tween the Churches of England and of Rome. 


“The former has retained much of the dogma, and much of 
the discipline of Roman Catholics. Down to the sub-deacon it 
has retained the whole of their hierarchy ; and, like them, has 
its deans, and rural deans, chapters, prebends, archdeacons, rec- 
tors, and vicars; a liturgy, taken in a great measure, from the 
Roman Catholic liturgy, and composed, like that, of psalms, can- 
ticles, the three creeds, litanies, gospels, epistles, prayers, and re- 
sponses. Both churches have the sacraments of baptism and the 
eucharist, the absolution of the sick, the burial service, the sign 
of the cross in baptism, the reservation of confirmation and or- 
dination to bishops, the difference of episcopal and sacerdotal 
dress, feasts, and fasts.’’* 


These are indeed points of resemblance. But where is the 
spirit of unity, where the obedience of subordination, where 
the bold pretence of infallibility, where the secrets of the inqui- 
sition and the confessional, where the august sacrifice of the 
mass, where the terrific sentence of excommunication? Icha- 
bod, is the name of the English hierarchy, for its glory has 
departed. So should we conceive it to be a matter of regret to 
the dignitary of the English Church, or for one who passed the 
pleasant life of a scholar within the walls of its more ancient 
University, to compare the latter with the former temple. And 
now that it is said, with some measure of truth, that the an- 
cient faith is erecting its monasteries, abbeys, and chapels in 
the land of Cranmer and Latimer, it is found that nobles and 
plebeians are likewise making the same comparison. 

If we have not mistaken the tenor of these Tracts, and of 








* Butler’s Confessions of Faith, pp. 194, 195. 
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the mass of publications for and against them, which they have 
called forth, they owe their origin to this same contrast between 
the former and the latter temple. Rome stands single in its 
haughty pride of refusing to lower its standard one tittle to 
allure protestants. It has never given its sanction to one 
attempt of this kind, not even to those of Richelieu or Bossuet. 
Even of late years, when in compliance with the spirit which 
has led the world to seek for a remedy for all social evils in 
democracy, the Abbé de la Mennais recommended the same 
democracy to the Pope, as the means of regaining his lost 
ascendancy, Gregory the Sixteenth looked upon his adviser 
with a very suspicious eye. ‘This was his answer: “ Religious 
toleration, though under certain circumstances prudence requires 
it as the less evil, should never be represented by a Catholic, 
asa good or a thing thing desirable.” — (Affaires de Rome, 
p. Li 56.) This unyielding adherence withont fear or favor to 
all its primary principles, is another attribute of Rome, which 
many of the Reformers were from the beginning sorry to sur- 
render, and the loss of which many English dignitaries have 
since lamented. But Dissent, the enemy of Episcopacy, has 
shorn this attribute of its strength, and the State, the friend of 
Episcopacy, has aided in levelling it toa mere pretence. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that some of the champions of the 
Church of England should endeavor to revive this pride of 
unchanging stability. Hence is engendered a tone of argument 
which many men look upon as the worst form of bigotry. 
This apparent bigotry therefore, together with the mournful 
sense of the departed glory of the church, will give us a key 
to the intent and character of the famous Oxford ‘Tracts. The 
place of their origin glories in the character which it has ever 
labored to maintain, as the resolute opponent of all innovation 
in religion and politics, as the close adherent to tradition, an- 
cient usage, and established forms. On every question which 
has agitated England for the last three centuries, ask which is 
the older side of it, and there you will find Oxford. It issued 
an edict against Wickliffe, and twice refused to sanction Henry 
the Eighth’s divorce. Up to the present day it shows to its 
visitors the prison door which closed upon Cranmer, Ridley, 
and Latimer, and the spot upon which they suffered martyr- 
dom. Oxford resisted the Parliamentary commissioners, and 
again opposed the popery of James the Second. It well nigh 
exhibited symptoms of madness in resisting the repeal of the ‘Test 
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Act, Catholic Emancipation, the admission of Dissenters, and 
the exclusion of sectarian principles of religion from education. 
Here it was that Gibbon became a Catholic. See what com- 
pliments he passed upon his Alma Mater. 


** These venerable bodies are sufficiently old to partake of all 
the prejudices and infirmities of age. ‘The schools of Oxford 
and Cambridge were founded in a dark age of false and barba- 
rous science ; and they are still tainted with the vices of their 
origin. Their primitive discipline was adapted to the education 
of priests and monks; and the government still remains in the 
hands of the clergy, an order of men whose manners are remote 
from the present world, and whose eyes are dazzled by the 
light of philosophy. The legal incorporation of these societies 
by the charters of popes and kings had given them a monopoly 
of the public instruction, and the spirit of monopolists is narrow, 
lazy, and oppressive ; their work is more costly and less pro- 
ductive than that of independent artists, and the new improve- 
ments so eagerly grasped by the competition of freedom, are 
admitted with slow and sullen reluctance in those proud corpo- 
rations, above the fear of a rival, and below the confession of 
an error. — It might at least be expected, that an ecclesiastical 
school should inculcate the orthodox principles of religion. But 
our venerable mother had contrived to unite the opposite extremes 
of bigotry and indifference ; an heretic, or unbeliever, was a 
monster in her eyes ; but she was always, or often, or sometimes, 
remiss in the spiritual education of her own children.”* 


There has ever been a broad distinction between the divines 
of Oxford and Cambridge. While it has ever been the aim 
of the former to cherish antiquity, the latter has befriended 
progress. ‘The Cambridge school of divines, among the foun- 
ders of which were Cudworth, Henry More, the Platonist and 
friend of Milton, Whichcote, and others, have labored to renew 
the ancient union between philosophy and religion, and by in- 
fusing the spirit of piety and the dignity of learning into English 
Episcopacy, to make the faith worthy of the scholar and the 
thinker. These men are called Latitudinarians, and the Oxford 
divines are called Papists. ‘They make the foundation of the 
two great parties in the Church of England, and both seeming 
to be of Lord Bacon’s mind, that, “things alter for the worse 
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ly,” both attempt to guide the ever running current, whose 
motion they cannot stay. 

The Tracts which have of late given such prominence to 
Oxford, are well understood to come from four distinguished 
members of the University, namely, Dr. Pusey, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church College ; Rev. 
J. Keble, Professor of Poetry; Rev. J. H. Newman, Fellow 
of Oriel College, and Vicar of St. Mary’s; and the Rev. J. 
Williams, Fellow of Trinity College. We are to understand, 
that these authors write in their own individual charac- 
ter, not as representatives of the University. ‘They have 
not, however, been careful enough to put forward this distinc- 
tion, which they might have known would be disregarded by 
some of their opponents, and thus serve for the basis of an 
attack upon them, as making an improper use of the opportu- 
nities of their station. ‘The Christian Observer, one of the 
organs of the Church party which is most scandalized by the 
Oxford Heresy, thus speaks. 


“The Oxford Tractators have so studiously affected a close 
connection with the University, addressing the Schools and regu- 
lating their issues by the academical year; and their influence 
has found its way so assiduously to the University pulpit, and 
has rendered their plans and systems so prominent in the gen- 
eral intercourse of Oxford society, that we wonder not, though 
we grieve, that public opinion has identified their proceedings 
with the University, and that the Church of Rome is boasting 
that Oxford is throwing off the principles of the Protestant 
Reformation.* 


If the remarks which we have made, and those which we 
have quoted above, be true, they will prove that this charge, 
whether right or wrong, exhibits in the University and in her 
sons, the same principles for which they have been famous for 
centuries. 

The design and character and contents of these Tracts we 
will state as clearly and as faithfully as possible. We confess 
to no little wonder at finding some of the proudest disciples of 
the proud Church of England, having recourse to Tracts, the 
humble invention of Voltaire for teaching by short stages ‘and 
in sweet variety, and for captivating ‘those numerous small 
readers by whom a avd book is like a hill by an old ‘Toad, 


° ‘Was, p. 343. 
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always to be dodged. The other part of the title, too, which 
alleges that these Tracts are for the Times, has in one way 
or another connected itself in our minds with a general sus- 
picion of everything which is got up for an occasion. Good 
physicians tell us, that summer beverages are to be blamed for 
many summer complaints. Constantine established the Chris- 
tian Church by law, and then Christians began to search in the 
Scriptures and in tradition for authority for what he had done. 
The Church of England has imitated this example. But from 
the day, or rather from the series of years, when by a gradual 
process England severed herself from Rome, up to the present 
moment, there have not been wanting some arguments of ex- 
pediency to support the theory of Episcopal discipline and 
legal Establishment. Some of the wisest lights of the English 
Church have been content to rest upon this sole basis of expe- 
diency. If we have read the history of that Church aright, 
this has been the prevailing and all powerful argument in its 
support among the affections and interests of the mass of its 
adherents. Recognising this wide spread view, Milton attacked 
Prelacy, in his splendid Essay, not only on the ground of its 

want of authority in Scripture and in the Fathers, but with 
equal eloquence, and with far seeing wisdom, on the ground of 
its inexpediency likewise. Erastianism has ever been lurking in 
the minds of English Churchmen. Hallam says, “ ‘The eccle- 
siastical constitution of England is nearly Erastian in theory, 
and almost wholly so in practice.” He also quotes Baillie, as 
saying, “'The most part of the House of Commons, especially 
the lawyers, whereof there are many, and divers of them very 
able men, are either half or whole Erastians, believing no 
Church Government to be of divine right, but all to be a 
human constitution, depending upon the will of the magis- 
trate.” * 

This principle of expediency has of late years been diffusing 
itself most rapidly. ‘The relaxation of Ecclesiastical authority, 
the repeal of civil tests, and the increase of Dissent, on grounds 
of doctrine as well as discipline, all along have implied and 
strengthened this principle. At last it has come to this, that 
if you ask many intelligent and devout Episcopalians why 
they uphold their hierarchy, which sits so hard upon some 
consciences and estates, they will not lisp a word of 





* Constitutional History, Vol. II. p. 273, note. 
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Divine right, but will speak of the dignity and propriety of 
Episcopacy, of the restraint it imposes upon sectarianism and 
fanaticism. A sad remnant is this of ancient Catholic dogma ; 
and if the successors of the monks of Oxford feel sorrow at 
that contrast with which we began our remarks, it is but natural 
that they should break their thunders over the foe which is 
undermining alike the walls of both temples. Reluctantly 
confessing the strength and the prevalence of this feeling of 
Expediency, the authors of the Oxford Tracts thus announce 
their design in the general preface to their first volume. 


* The following Tracts were published with the object of con- 
tributing something towards the practical revival of doctrines, 
which, although held by the great divines of our Church, at 
present have become obsolete with the majority of her mem- 
bers, and are withdrawn from public view even by the more 
learned and orthodox few who still adhere to them. The Apos- 
tolic Succession, the Holy Catholic Church, were principles of 
action in the minds of our predecessors of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; but, in proportion as the maintenance of the Church has 
been secured by law, her ministers have been under the tempta- 
tion of leaning on an arm of flesh, instead of her own divinely 
provided discipline, a temptation increased by political events 
and arrangements, which need not here be more than alluded to. 
A lamentable increase of sectarianism has followed. — Doubt- 
less obedience to the law of the land, and the careful mainte- 
nance of ‘decency and order’ (the topics in usage among us) 
are plain duties of the Gospel, and a reasonable ground for 
keeping in communion with the Established Church; yet if 
Providence has graciously provided for our weakness more in- 
teresting and constraining motives, it is a sin thanklessly to 
neglect them ; just as it would be a mistake to rest the duties 
of temperance or justice on the mere law of natural religion, 
when they are mercifully sanctioned in the Gospel by the more 
winning authority of our Savior Christ.” 


It proceeds to charge the ministers of the Church with keep- 
ing back some of those consoling principles of the Gospel, 
which lead Dissenters to seek them elsewhere, such as that, 
“the Sacraments, not preaching, are the sources of Divine 
Grace ; that the Apostolic Ministry had a virtue in it.” It 
alleges that the neglect of the daily services and of festivals, in- 
subordination in office, the scanty administration of the Eucha- 
rist, and the want of religious societies for particular objects, 
as a vent to religious feeling, are the reasons why Dissent with 
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its prayer and bible meetings, and Popery with its solemn and 
captivating services, are taking such numbers from the true 
Church, and weakening the love of those who remain. The 
volume contains forty-six Tracts, of from four to twenty pages 
each, and eighteen documents, with the title, Records of the 
Church, extracted from the Fathers. The subjects of the 
Tracts are upon the Liturgy, Ordinances, the Apostolical Suc- 
cession, the Doctrine, History, and Authority of the Church. 
By the Church, we are to understand the body of Episcopa- 
lians, just as in a Chinese map of the world, the little village, 
where the maker of it lives, invariably forms the centre. Ac- 
cording to its subject, each Tract is addressed — ad Clerum — 
ad Populum, or ad Scholas. Their general object is to tighten 
the bonds of the Church’s authority, to arouse its sleeping, to 
spiritualize its worldly ministers, to establish in the minds of the 
people an idea of especial and sacred prerogative in Episco- 
pacy, to restore a reverence for antiquity and tradition, the 
observance of festivals and fasts, and a more frequent ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper, to revive neglected usages, 
to build up even to the clouds the wall which separates the 
Church from every form of Dissent, and finally to contest with 
Popery for some of its proudest honors. As to the common 
rumor and belief that it is the design of the Tracts to bring 
back the doctrines of Popery, we may as well say at once, 
that while we find in the Tracts all the spirit and many of the 
elements of Popery, we cannot discover that their authors have 
uttered one sentiment, or advanced one doctrine, which is not 
in perfect harmony with the theory of the English Church. 
They contain throughout sound theoretical Episcopacy ; and if 
one of the earliest Reformers should suddenly come to life, and 
find that these Tracts were among the last publications, it 
would be hard to persuade him that for more than three cen- 
turies he had been under the sleep of death. But while we 
maintain that these documents are perfectly in accordance with 
the theory of Episcopacy, we assert that their spirit is in con- 
trast with its operation and practice. If the Church of Eng- 
land is what it claims to be, then are the authors of these Tracts 
fulfilling a most solemn and faithful work. ‘There is need of 
their labors. ‘The Text quoted on their title page befits their 
cause: “If the trumpet gives an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself to the battle?” We view the controversy in 
hand, as confined to that body, which names itself the Church, 
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and call the warning addressed to it needful and faithful. For 
in truth, though we admire some of the elements and associa- 
tions of Episcopacy, and hope to entertain full charity for all 
its disciples, we are forced to assert that we know of no re- 
ligious system in which there is such monstrous inconsistency 
as in this. ‘The English Church has ever wanted consistency 
with itself, that is, consistency between its theory and its prac- 
tice, between its pretensions and its operations. ‘This want has 
been the canker forever gnawing at its roots. Rome is con- 
sistent. It asserts equal authority for the unwritten as for the 
written law, for ceremonial traditions as for Scripture precepts. 
This is its theory, and it is rigidly observed in practice. The 
devout Catholic reverences the customs of the Fathers as much 
as the commands of Jesus. When in old times a priest under- 
took to exorcise a spirit from a haunted spot, it was a matter of 
perfect indifference to him whether he held up a Bible, or a 
volume of primitive divinity. The evil spirit was equally afraid 
of both. So too Rome asserts that her ministers are the direct 
and authorized successors of the apostles, and in perfect con- 
sistency maintains that they have the power of working miracles. 
Again, she pretends to hold the keys of heaven and hell, and 
in perfect harmony with the pretension, she not only announces 
the terms of admission into either, but she can utter a sentence 
of excommunication under which her victim shall writhe and 
agonize from the crown of his head to the sole of his feet. So 
too are the five points of Calvinism in perfect consistency with 
each other. But English Episcopacy has veins and arteries 
through which no blood runs, in some parts of its system the 
heat rages in a fever, and the extremities tremble with the chill 
of death. Beginning even with its title, it is ridiculous to speak 
of the Church of England, as if it were a national Church ; 
it is not so, and never was. We should not call a statute 
against murder, the law of the land, if more than half of the 
people were allowed to break it, and some of them had pre- 
miums from the ‘government for breaking it. The toleration of 
Dissent, which acknowledges the inability of the Church to 
maintain its title, proves its claim to be a fallacy. Its proper 
title would be something like the following, a long one, we 
grant, because it tells a long and eventful history, —A branch 
of the Christian Church, one half apostatized by Popery, one 
half Protestantized by Cranmer, convulsed by inward dissen- 
sions, broken into fragments by Commonwealth men, and after 
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going all the rounds of error, taking the first feeble step back 
to truth by the Toleration Act of William the Third. Its succes- 
sive acquisitions of power have been purchased by successive 
surrenders of its pride, and now when it encloses between its 
extremes as great differences of opinion as distinguish the whole 
body from any form of Dissent, it has taken a name which 
designates what it wished to be, not what it is. — If any of its 
disciples think this language too strong for charity, they must 
remember that its claims and pretensions invalidate the authority 
of the ministry and the efficacy of the sacraments, out of its 
communion. Nor is the title of the Church of England its 
only inconsistency. How it has departed from its proud doc- 
trine of the right of private interpretation and the sufficiency 
of the Scriptures, let the following extract from its most honored 
organ show. “If our opponent professes to have consulted 
the records of the past, yet still claims the privilege of judging 
for himself independently of creeds and councils, he must ex- 
pect to be told that it is a claim inconsistent with the principles 
of church membership; and as the worst political subject is 
the man who professes to be of no party, the most hopeless 
heresies are those which have originated in private interpreta- 
tions.” * 

So too English Churchmen, in endeavoring to trace a con- 
nexion in all periods of their history between the Church and 
the State, seem, in their eagerness to prove the point, to lose 
sight of the distinctive character of the Christian Church in its 
best sense, and of the State in any sense. What is called the 
Church, has in many periods been so corrupt, as almost to 
cease to be Christian, and all civil offices and functions have 
at times been so completely in the possession of ecclesiastics, 
that there could scarcely be said to be any such thing as a state. 
Again, after Edward the Sixth had made many changes in 
the Prayer Book, to suit the consciences of the Reformers, he 
left a passage in the Preface lamenting that the work of purifi- 
cation was as yet imperfect, and expressing a hope that those 
who came after would complete it. ‘This some of the Reform- 
ers consistently attempted in Elizabeth’s time, and besides suf- 
fering fine and imprisonment for their pains, saw much of the 
work which was already accomplished, undone. Again in 
1641, the Lords appointed a meeting of some learned divines 





* British Critic and Theological Review, Vol. 23, p. 26. 
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at the Bishop of Lincoln’s, to take into consideration the Inno- 
vations in the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of England 
introduced by Elizabeth into the second edition of Edward’s 
Liturgy. These divines were Archbishop Usher, Bishop Wil- 
liams, Dr. Prideaux, Dr. Hacket, and Dr. Brownrig, all three 
subsequently Bishops, Dr. Ward, Professor of Divinity in 
Cambridge, and Dr. Feately. ‘These Episcopalians made the 
following complaints, among others ;—-of reading part of the 
service at the table, when there was to be no communion ; of 
bowing towards the altar; of turning towards the altar when 
saying the creeds; they suggested likewise the omission of the 
Apocrypha, and of the cross in Baptism. Now for merely 
specifying the same grievances with these Bishops, some of our 
fathers were obliged to fly to the New England wilderness. 
Again, that Church is the stern rebuker of any pretensions to 
individual inspiration. ‘The man or the sect which alleges 
oracular light or a divine illumination, draws down from Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons a solemn reprimand, if not a taunt. How 
then can they dare to pretend, that a divine interposition 
specially and exclusively maintains to them the unbroken line 
of Apostolical authority? The Bishops are in fact chosen and 
appointed by the Prime Minister, who, since the repeal of the 
Test Act, may be an Atheist. ‘The large majority of Church 
benefices are in the gift of private laymen, who may be infidels. 
Here, indeed, is small ground for claiming especial Apostolical 
authority. In the St. James’s Chronicle of May 21, of this 
year, is the following advertisement. “ ‘The advertiser offers 
£100 to any lady or gentleman, who can procure him a curac 
or the duties of a Chapel; his views are strictly Scriptural, but 
not Evangelical.” It would be curious to inquire what those 
views are, which come from Scripture, but not from the Gospel ; 
we give the extract as a proof of the inconsistency of the Church 
of England. We will bring one more proof of the same charge. 
The Burial service expresses hope for the dead person over 
whom it is read, therefore the Rubric enjoins that it shall not 
be read over one who dies excommunicated. ‘This would be 
well enough, but the Church has entirely lost the practice and 
the power of excommunication. 

We think we have substantiated the charge of inconsistency 
against the Church of England. We may add, likewise, that 
the following observances enjoined by the Church are obso- 
lete. — The Rubrics are supposed to be impracticable, therefore 
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their injunctions are not regarded: all clergymen do not, as 
required, read the services daily in a Chapel or a house to all 
who wish to attend: excommunication is not enforced: ap- 
pointed Saints’ Days and Fasts are neglected: Communion, 
enjoined every week at College Chapels, is omitted. 

This great inconsistency is realized by both parties in the 
Church ; upon the one party it induces further laxity, upon the 
other sorrow as for a lost good, and earnest zeal to recover It. 
We are too apt to suppose that the task of reforming what we 
believe to be error is to be performed solely by its opponents, 
But charity and common sense should persuade us that among 
every body of Christians there is sincerity of belief, constant 
reconsideration of its grounds, and continual testing of its truth. 
This being the case, it is wrong for us to suppose that what we 
consider error can only be exhibited as such by what we shall 
say and demonstrate. Those who hold it will come to the 
knowledge of it, and some among them will in time most cer- 
tainly disclaim it. Some of the Papists indeed burnt the Bible 
because it was not on their side, but the moment they did so, 
others of their body perceiving that the act was wrong, made a 
better use of their Bibles, and we know the result. The Ox- 
ford Tracts will inevitably show to the Church its own incon- 
sistency. So far from being chargeable with Popery, or with 
endeavoring to restore what the Reformers pulled down, they 
are faithful and true witnesses of what their authors are bound 
to maintain. The points upon which some of the laxer Church- 
men wish reform are these. The omission or-alteration of the 
Absolution in the office for the visitation of the sick ; the omis- 
sion of the Athanasian creed, of the Commination service, and 
of the Apocrypha. ‘They likewise dispute about the commu- 
nication of the Holy Spirit to the priesthood at ordination, and 
the doctrine of regeneration by baptism. ‘There are of course 
many other grounds of individual or general complaint ; such 
as the obligation to bow at the name of Jesus, and not to any 
other of his titles; the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer so often ; 
the length of the lessons and the whole service, the old version 
of the psalms for singing ; some too literal statements in the mar- 
riage service, &c. Besides these, some Churchmen think it hard 
that they should be discountenanced from entering a dissenting 
place of worship, or engaging in a dissenting charity ; and above 
all find it hard to believe that their ministers alone are author- 
ized by Christ, and that the ordinances and sacraments, as by 
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them exclusively administered, are valid. ‘These alone would 
be reasons enough why those who venerate the letters of 
the Rubric and the Common Prayer, as the Jews did the 
Old Testament, should endeavor to resist the sweeping tide 
of innovation. But danger is apprehended from another quar- . 
ter likewise. 'The State has power to make the alterations de- 
sired, and any others. ‘The recent suppression by Parliament 
of a large proportion of the Irish Sees, and the petitions offered 
and the alterations and innovations meditated, have taught the 
Church to inquire if she did not surrender too much of her 
liberty to the State when she obtained its protection. The 
precise relations of Church and State are these. The State 
secures to the Church her endowments, and levies for her a tax 
on all real property, including that of Dissenters, all over the 
country, for the repair and erection of churches. It allows 
thirty bishops by right of office to sit and vote in the House of 
Lords, and excludes the clergy from the House of Commons. 
Finally, the State engages to arrest and imprison whomsoever 
the Church may excommunicate. On the other hand, the 
State has the appointment of bishops, and secures to laymen 
their right of patronage over benefices, and the Bishops are 
compelled to accept the nomination, on peril of an action for 
damages. Again, the State enforces church discipline on this 
wise. ‘The Church-wardens swear to present to the Archdea- 
con at his annual visitation the names of all in the parish, who 
are leading immoral lives. A single presentation has hardly 
been heard of for a century; so that either the Church-war- 
dens are perjured, or there is not an immoral man in all the 
parishes of England. Such is the state of things which might 
well bring gloom to the scholars of Oxford. We confess that 
it appears to us discouraging. ‘The authors of the Tracts have 
unflinchingly probed the wounds, and have administered both 
internal and external remedies. ‘They will not abate one jot or 
tittle of the Church’s authority, and they will not consent to 
the alteration of one word in the Prayer Book, nor join any 
communion with the Dissenters. They ask for the old paths, 
they will have unity before peace, they will rely on faith rather 
than reason, they will set up the standard of apostolical author- 
ity, will vie with Rome in unrelaxing discipline, and will again 
pervade the year, the week, and the day with fasts and festi- 
vals, with matins and even song, and all the extraordinary 
offices of religion. They will stand out against State encroach- 
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ment, they will demand State protection without State inter- 
ference ; they will forsake the arm of flesh, and rest upon their 
divinely appointed discipline, and if deprived of temporal hon- 
ors and substance, they will but cling the more affectionately 
to a church which was born and baptized in persecution. 

That these motives are the holiest by which erring men 
may be actuated, we will all admit. But it is impossible for 
us to enter into their regard for what we believe began in er- 
ror, and what has long been bearing the fruits of error. Eve- 
ry document we have read, and every act we have witnessed, 
connected with the history or the practice of any .body of 
Christians, claiming to be the exclusive church, testifies to us 
that the true church consists of all sincere and faithful believ- 
ers of every name and sect. This outbreak in England is but 
one more attestation that traditional usages, when first adopted 
from motives of holiness, if handed down as authorities, be- 
come dead weights upon true piety. Means come to be con- 
sidered as ends. ‘Thus it would appear that the first volume of 
the Tracts is addressed exclusively to Churchmen. They 
seek to reform the views and rekindle the interests of those 
who have professed certain principles of faith. It is under- 
stood that at most, only ten or twelve individuals are concern- 
ed in the Tracts. 

It is unnecessary for us to give any further analysis of the 
contents of the first volume. Some half dozen of the Tracts 
are devoted to the question of altering or shortening the service. 


‘This is resolutely opposed on the following grounds. That 


there being such a diversity of views to be suited, it would be 
impossible to please all without alarming innovations; that if 
the work is begun it must be carried to the extent of satisfying 
all parties ; that this would unsettle the minds of the clergy 
and their flocks ; that the precedent would be established for a 
dangerous practice; and that the Book of Common Prayer is 
throughout consistent with the professed fundamentals of the 
Church. As to the omission of the Athanasian creed, this is 
opposed, because it can be distasteful only to heretical Church- 
men, and because it is a literal and downright statement of a 
doctrine of the Church. Also to the revival of Fast Days; 
this is enjoined, because they are enjoined by the Church and 
by the authority of Scripture. The Communion should be 
more frequently administered, because the souls of men need its 
influences, and the early church made it a weekly, and in some 
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instances even a daily service. Full two thirds of the volume 
is devoted to the statement, proof, and earnest enforcement of 
the divine right of Episcopacy. This is the only subject upon 
which we feel concerned, and it is the one too, upon which, as 
we before said, the views of Churchmen have of late become 
lax. Here too, we praise the authors of the Tracts for a con- 
sistent and unflinching assertion of principle. But we must 
enter our dissent from their argument. We well know how 
weak minds may be wrought upon by the bold assertion of 
especial authority on the part of a particular order of ministers. 
They will tremble at the thought of listening to a preacher, 
who has no commission to handle the word of God ; they will 
fear to partake of the sacraments as by him administered. 
This is the secret of much of the remaining hold which Epis- 
copacy has on the affections of its disciples. ‘There are many 
who think it a sin to enter a Dissenting place of worship, and 
look upon all who are not ordained by Bishops, as schismatics 
and intruders. By appealing to this feeling or persuasion, 
though it is done conscientiously, the Episcopalians do other 
denominations a grievous wrong. One of the Tracts broadly 
asserts, 


“ A person not commissioned,” that is, not ordained by a 
Bishop, “* may break bread and pour out wine, and pretend to 
give the Lord’s Supper, but it can afford no comfort to any to 
receive it at his hands, because there is no warrant from Christ, 
to lead communicants to suppose that, while he does so here on 
earth, they will be partakers in the Savior’s heavenly body and 
blood. And as for the person himself, who takes upon himself 
without warrant to minister in holy things, he is all the while 
treading in the footsteps of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, whose 
awful punishment you read of in the book of Numbers. Com- 
pare Numbers xvi. with Jude 11.” * 


It is on account of assertions like this, addressed to the mul- 
titude, that we feel concerned to oppose this doctrine. Already 
the same doctrine is taught in our country, and many seize up- 
on it as a place of safety from the thousand forms of sectarian- 
ism. From the range of argument scattered over the Tracts 
we make the following summary. The very brief hints, the 
mere allusions, and the absence of all explicit arrangements, 
which confessedly characterize the New ‘Testament, on the 





* Tract 35, p. 3. 
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subject of ecclesiastical organization, does not weaken the au- 
thority of Episcopacy. Intimations of the Divine will are 
enough for the true disciple. He will be guided, as the Psalm- 
ist said, “by the Lord’s eye.” Accordingly there is no part, 
perhaps, of the ecclesiastical system, which is not faintly trac- 
ed in Scripture, and no part which is much more than faintly 
traced. Christ has not given his disciples a command without 
the credentials to execute it with. He promised to be with his 
Apostles unto the end of the world, and of course, as they 
could not live to that period, his promise implies successors 
with the same power. ‘The Apostles then appointed succes- 
sors, ordained them, and gave them the gifts of the spirit. 
They in their turn appointed others. Enpiscopacy, consisting 
of three orders of ministers, may be traced in the New Testa- 
ment, and in the primitive church. “ Every link in the chain 
is known from St. Peter to our present Metropolitans.” Min- 
gled with the corruptions of Catholicism, the succession was 
not vitiated. Its unbroken perpetuity and authority amounts 
even to one of the most powerful arguments for the truth of 
Christianity. It was rigidly preserved at the Reformation. 
Calvin and Luther yielded it up with avowed reluctance, and 
only from necessity. It is the bulwark both against Romanism 
and Dissent. It is acknowledged by every clergyman at his 
ordination. “The Bishop is Christ’s figure and likeness, when 
he lays his hands on the heads of children.”* The Episcopal 
Church is “ the only Church in this realm, which has a right to 
be quite sure that she has the Lord’s body to give to his peo- 
ple.’+ Such is the argument which unchurches millions of 
professing Christians. 

To this we answer. The absence of express injunctions 
and arrangements for ecclesiastical organization is to us an 
intimation, that the Master left his disciples to perfect liberty 
in the matter, to select whatever forms the prevalence and the 
necessities of a right spirit might dictate. As to his especial 
promise to be with his disciples unto “ the end of the world,” 
we are satisfied that that period should rather be expressed, 
“unto the end of this (the Jewish) dispensation.” On this, 
however, we care not to insist, but content ourselves with ask- 
ing, if the Episcopal clergy exclusively succeed the Apostles 
in this promise, why they have not likewise the power to tread 





* Tract 10, p. 4. + Tract 4, p. 5. 
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on serpents and scorpions, and to eat with impunity any deadly 
thing, as the apostles had? The existence of the three orders of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons in the Apostles’ time, we distinctly 
deny. Neither the words of Jesus, nor the practice of his Apos- 
tles can be made to furnish the slightest authority for a hierar- 
chy. Jesus never mentioned these orders, nor the rite of 
ordination. ‘The seven men chosen by the Apostles, to whom 
Episcopalians give the office of modern Deacons, were rather 
overseers of the poor than ecclesiastics. Bishop, Elder, and 
Presbyter were synonymous terms. In Romans xiii. 4, the 
magistrate is called “a minister,” or, “ deacon,” for the original 
word is the same. Paul calls himself and brethren, ‘‘ deacons 
of the new covenant,” in several places in his Epistles. But 
if there was such a distinction in orders, it would seem that the 
Apostles ought to have held the highest. From Paul’s state- 
ment, that Jesus “ gave some apostles, and some prophets, and 
some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers,” it would 
appear that there were five orders besides elders and deacons. 
As to ordination, Barnabas and Saul were ordained by “ cer- 
tain prophets and deacons at Antioch, and Timothy by the 
hands of the Presbytery.” Paul commissioned Timothy and 
Titus to ordain at Ephesus and Crete, and yet neither is called a 
Bishop. Indeed Paul tells Timothy to “do the work of an 
Evangelist.” So much for the deficiency of proof in the age of 
the Apostles, that there were orders in the ministry, and that 
the power of ordination was confined to them. As to the 
mode of government prevalent in the churches after the time 
of the Apostles, there seems in reality to have been no order 
save that of confusion. Anything may be proved from the 
Fathers ; nothing is plainer than that they contradict each 
other. ‘This is allowed, even by some of the Bishops of the 
Church. Doddridge concludes that the Episcopal government 
prevailed at Rome, the Presbyterian at Alexandria, the Con- 
gregational at Carthage. ‘There were not uniformly three 
orders; some early Bishops were ministers only of single con- 
gregations ; the power of ordination was not confined to Bish- 
ops. This is all that can be proved from that most heteroge- 
neous mass which is called “ Patristical Theology.” 

Again, supposing that all which the Episcopalians claim 
could be substantiated, down to the Reformation, a serious 
question might be raised, whether a separation from Rome did 
not vitiate the succession of authority. ‘True we are utterly 
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ignorant who were the first seven Bishops of Rome, but if 
they sent down apostolic power, it included the right to ex- 
communicate, and the Church of England is excommunicated. 
Who indeed would undertake to trace the holy apostolic gift 
through the licentious monks and the warrior bishops of the 
middle ages? But supposing the list complete and preserved 
in golden tablets, yet the serious question as to the validity of 
Archbishop Parker’s consecration, which is the foundation of 
the present English Hierarchy, in the time of Elizabeth, and 
again the confusion at the time of the civil wars, puts the whole 
matter in doubt. Besides, Archbishop Bancroft and ver 

many other dignitaries of the Church, through its whole histo- 
ry, have admitted the validity of ordination by elders. We 
have lingered upon this point with the intention of showing 
that if Churchmen start with maintaining the necessity of an 
apostolic succession, they have equal reason to doubt whether 
they or we have lost it. We should say, in passing, that one 
branch of the English Church professes to believe their organi- 
zation to be of apostolical institution, instead of apostolical 
succession, ‘They maintain that St. Paul converted the na- 
tives of their island to Christianity, and thus deny the authority 
which Rome asserts on the ground that Gregory commissioned 
St. Augustine to preach the Gospel to them, while they were 
yet heathens. 

From the publication of the first of these Tracts, and long 
before the completion of the year, the cry of Popery in Ox- 
ford was raised all over the kingdom. ‘This grievous charge 
in a measure decided the character of the succeeding Tracts. 
As we have already said, the charge is utterly groundless. 
Stern rebukes of Popery, and decided disavowals of all con- 
cern in its secrets, characterized the first of the Oxford publi- 
cations. But still there was a spirit peeping out here and 
there, which looked like the tail of the great dragon. The 
other three volumes of Tracts exhibit a singular mixture of 
censure against Rome for its errors, and of predatory incursions 
into its records and institutions, to reclaim some elements which 
are said to belong to the Church Universal. It cannot be con- 
cealed that the cloisters of Oxford still breathe some of the air 
of past ages. There is a solemn aroma of antiquity about its 
edifices, its libraries, and even its round of employments. The 
romance connected with the relics of the ancient faith has 
likewise its effect upon the minds of retired students. And it 
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is also perfectly right, seeing that the relation of Rome and 
England is such as it is, that the latter should choose from the 
former whatever is not inconsistent with its great Protestant 
doctrine. The whole range of papal literature, as it claims to 
be the property of the Universal Church, belongs equally to 
the Episcopacy. Especially do all the customs, usages, and 
opinions of the primitive church, before its alleged papal cor- 
ruption, lie open for selection to both parties of her descend- 
ants. But such is the state of parties in England, that it 
might easily be predicted that any delving in ancient lore, would 
be : suspicious in design. ‘The object of the Tract writers now 
is to show that their “Church is not so much Protestant as 
primitive.” They will not designate it by a merely negative 
term. An affectionate regard, a kind of sisterly sympathy is 
shown for Rome. ‘Though its errors of papal supremacy, of 
transubstantiation, of purgatory, and saint worship are pointedly 
condemned, we do not find in the Tracts such honeyed lan- 
guage as the following from the third part of the Homily on 
the Peril of Idolatry: ‘Rome is not only a harlot, as the 
Scripture calleth her, but a foul, filthy, old, withered harlot, — 
the foulest and filthiest harlot that ever was seen, —the great 
strumpet of all strumpets.” The amount of Popery in the 
Tracts is that the study and authority of the Fathers, of an- 
tiquity and tradition, are earnestly enforced ; some little devo- 
tional treatises, highly flavored with ancient feeling, extracts 
from the Catholic breviary and ritual, with an account of Ro- 
man services and festivals, are published, and prayers for the 
dead are recommended. ‘Together with these, the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration is largely advanced by Dr. Pusey, 
and Catene, or Chains of Churchmen, are quoted as witnesses 
to the doctrine of the Tracts. They speak of “ wresting a weap- 
on from the hands of the Romanists;” “ of discriminating and 
separating off the Roman corruptions from the Primitive 
Church ;” and of “ providing matter for our private devotions 
from the same source from which the Reformers arranged our 
public services.” Now there is a numerous party in the 
Church of England, which is sternly opposed to all connexion 
with Rome. ‘They think that the Reformation, both the word 
and the act which it signifies, has drawn an eternal barrier be- 
tween them. ‘That crisis in their opinion settled the terms 
between them irrevocably, and they will not allow even a re- 
consideration of the controversy. Nothing can be more rea- 
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sonable and self-evident, than that the authority of tradition and 
the use of the Fathers are of the first importance to the En- 
glish Church ; but the party of which we have spoken view 
them both with suspicion. Many Churchmen coincide with 
Milton in his opinion of the Fathers. “ Whatsoever time, or 
the heedless hand of blind chance, hath drawn down from of old 
to this present, in her huge drag-net, whether fish or seaweed, 
shells or shrubs, unpicked, unchosen, those are the Fathers.” — 
“Thus while we leave the Bible, to gad after the traditions of 
the ancients, we hear the ancients themselves confessing, that 
what knowledge they had in this point was such as they had 
gathered from the Bible. Since, therefore, antiquity itself hath 
turned over the controversy to that sovereign book, which we 
had fondly straggled from,” * &c. 

Here, too, is the opinion of the Lord Bishop Warburton. 
“The Reformed, though they shook off the tyranny of the 
Pope, were unable to disengage themselves from the unbounded 
authority of the Fathers, but carried that prejudice with them 
(as they did some others of a worse complexion) into the 
Reformation. The effect of this error was, that in the long 
appeal to truth, between Protestants and Papists, both of them 
going on a common principle, that the authority of the Fathers 
was decisive, the latter were enabled to prop up their credit, 
against all the evidence of common sense and sacred Scrip- 
ture.’ + The authors of the Tracts, therefore, in renewing 
the use of the Fathers and tradition, for dogmatical uses, are 
obliged to write with great caution. ‘They evidently have the 
right upon their side, that is, (as we have all along intended 
to be understood,) considering the theory of the Church of which 
they are members. ‘They consider their position against the 
Romanists as properly but defensive, maintaining against Rome 
that they are involved in no damnable heresy, “and that they 
have possession of the sacraments. In this view, the Tracts 
now declare their object to be, 


“To erect safe and substantial bulwarks for the Anglican 
believer against the Church of Rome, to draw clear and intelli- 
gible lines, which may allow him securely to expatiate in the 
rich pastures of Catholicism, without the reasonable dread, that 
he, as an individual, may fall into that great snare which has 
bewildered the whole Latin Church, the snare of Popery.” f 





* Prelatical Episcopacy. {Introduction to Julian. t No. 72, p. 54. 
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Thus we have a labored argument to prove that prayers for 
the dead were an Apostolical institution, but that the doctrine 
of Purgatory has been artfully and deceitfully grafted upon it 
by the Romanists. It was because the institution and the doc- 
trine had become thus associated, that prayer for the dead, 
which was enjoined in the first edition of Edward the Sixth’s 
Liturgy, was omitted in the second. ‘The distinction therefore 
is apparent, between Catholicism and Romanism. ‘Tract, No. 
75, consisting of more than two hundred pages, is “ On the 
Roman Breviary, as embodying the substance of the devotional 
Services of the Church Catholic.” It acknowledges that the 
excellence of this book is so great, that if it were set before a 
Protestant ignorant of its origin, as containing the devotions of 
the Roman Communion, it would raise a favorable prejudice 
for Rome. This danger is to be met by claiming whatever is 
good and true, in that book, as the property of the Church 
Catholic, while its objectionable matter shall be proved by his- 
tory, to consist of later novelties and additions, and of doctrinal 
error. ‘The “treasure was ours as much as theirs,” it was 
“but lost through inadvertence.” ‘ The publication of selec- 
tions from it is, as it were, an act of re-appropriation.” Our 
own daily service is confessedly formed upon the breviary.” 
Then follows a history and analysis of the breviary, concluding 
with the remark, that, as now received, it has lost its original 
character, by diminished allowance of Scripture readings, the 
adoption of uncertain legends, and of hymns and prayers to the 
Virgin. ‘Then we have analyses of weekly and Sunday and 
extraordinary services, from the breviary, an original design for 
a service on March 21, commemorative of Bishop Ken, who 
died on that day, and another of thanksgiving and commemo- 
ration on the anniversaries of the deaths of relations and friends. 
It is these last two services which have united all the opponents 
of the Tracts in the cry of Popery ; but they do not contain a 
line, or word, or sentiment of Popery. The proposed scheme 
may be unwise, and might lead to a revival of tutelary saint 
worship ; but it is not Papistical. ‘The service for Ken’s day 
consists of anthems, hymns, selections from Scripture, prayers, 

and a sketch of his life and virtues. He is not named, nor in- 
dividually referred to, except in this sketch, unless it may be 
by an understood application of Scripture language. The ser- 
vice commemorative of friends is strictly Scriptural, and free 
from any objectionable matter. 
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There are two more tracts which require individual remark. 
Tract, No. 73, is “On the Introduction of Rationalistic Prin- 
ciples of Religion.” It is the only one of a personal character, 
illustrating its doctrine by strictures on the opinions of Mr. 
Erskine, the Scottish lawyer, author of “Internal Evidence,” 
and of Mr. Jacob Abbott, author of the “Corner Stone,” &c. 
The Tract does not profess to attempt a general and philo- 
sophical account of the large subject of Rationalism, but only 
to define it so far as needful in “ directing attention to a very 
peculiar and subtle form of it existing covertly in the popular 
religion of the day.” This could not well be done “ without 
referring to the individuals who have inculcated them. Of 
these the two authors above mentioned seemed at once the 
most influential, and the most original.” Rationalism is thus 


defined. 


“To Rationalize is to ask for reasons out of place; to ask 
improperly how we are to account for certain things, to be 
unwilling to believe them unless they can be accounted for, that 
is, referred to something else as a cause, to some existing system 
as harmonizing with them, or taking them up into itself. Again, 
since whatever is assigned as the reason for the original fact 
canvassed, admits in turn of a like question being raised about 
itself, unless it be ascertainable by the senses, and be the sub- 
ject of personal experience, Rationalism is bound properly to 
pursue onward its course of investigation on this principle, and 
not to stop till it can directly or ultimately refer to self as a wit- 
ness, whatever is offered to its acceptance. Thus it is char- 
acterized by two peculiarities; its love of systematizing, and 
its basing its system upon personal experience, on the evidence 
of sense. In both respects it stands opposed to what is com- 
monly understood by the word Faith, or belief in Testimony ; 


for which it deliberately substitutes System, (or what is popularly 
called Reason,) and Sight.” 


It proceeds to illustrate. It is natural that we should en- 
deavor to account for isolated facts, and to reduce them to the 
series of cause and effect: only when this process is pursued 
unduly, does it become Rationalism. When the rich lord in 
Samaria questioned how Elisha’s prophecy could be fulfilled — 
“ ‘Though God shall make windows in heaven, shall this thing 
be?” When Naaman doubted how Jordan could cure his 
leprosy : When Nicodemus asked, “ how can these things be?” 

hen the Jews asked, “ how can this man give us his flesh to 
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eat?”” When Thomas doubted the resurrection : When infidels 
ask how prayer can be effectual, how Joshua stopped the sun, 
how the manna was provided — each and all have rationalized. 
“ Rationalism, then, in fact, is a forgetfulness of God’s power, 
disbelief of the existence of a First Cause sufficient to account 
for any events or facts, however marvellous or extraordinary, 
and a consequent measuring of the credibility of things not by 
the power and other attributes of God, but by our own know- 
ledge ; a limiting the possible to the actual, and denying the 
indefinite range of God’s operations beyond our means of appre- 
hending them.” Mr. Erskine is quoted as maintaining that the 
Gospel system is a Manifestation, “as if the system presented 
to us were such as we could trace and connect into one whole, 
complete and definite.” ‘This word, Manifestation, is therefore 
used “ as a token of the philosophy under review,” and “ con- 
trasted with the word Mystery, which, on the other hand, may 
be regarded as the badge or emblem of orthodoxy.” 


“ Revelation, considered as a Manifestation, is a doctrine va- 
riously received by various minds, but nothing more to each than 
that which it appears to be. Considered as a Mystery, it is a 
doctrine enunciated by inspiration, in human language, as the 
only possible medium of it, and suitably according to the ca- 
pacity of language; a doctrine lying hid in language, to be 
received in that language from the first, by every mind, what- 
ever be its separate power of understanding ; entered into more 
or less by this or that mind, as it may be; and admitting of 
being apprehended more and more perfectly according to the 
diligence of the person receiving it. 

‘** A Revelation is religious doctrine viewed on its illuminated 
side ; a Mystery is the self-same doctrine viewed on the side 
unilluminated. Thus Religious Truth is neither light nor 
darkness, but both together; it is like the dim view of a 
country seen in the twilight, with forms half extricated from 
the darkness, with broken lines and isolated masses. Revela- 
tion, in this way of considering it, is not a revealed system, but 
consists of a number of detached and incomplete truths, belong- 
ing to a vast system unrevealed, of doctrines and injunctions 
mysteriously connected together, that is, connected by unknown 
media, and bearing upon unknown portions of the system.” 


This view is further illustrated by bringing forward the 
Catholic doctrines, showing the “ antirational notion of them,” 
and thus exhibiting “the mysterious bearings and incomplete 
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character of the Revelation.” The conclusion is, that all 
theorizing and systematizing of religious truth is to be shunned ; 
it is like looking into the ark. Creeds, ordinances, and forms 
of words, are to be accounted sufficient. 

Having made these extracts, we leave it to our readers to 
follow out the comparison then instituted by the Tract, between 
its doctrine, and the popular theology of the day. It animad- 
verts upon the attempt to systematize the truths of the Gospel, 
to illustrate them by nature or reason, to show the why and 
because of its doctrines, to leave nothing in religion unaccount- 
ed for, and to resolve doctrines into facts. All these attempts 
it charges upon Mr. Erskine and Mr. Abbott. The latter writer 
is accused of “approaching within a hair’s breadth of Socinian- 
ism,” of “ virtually limiting the Dispensation to Events transacted 
in this world,” of “ Defective notions concerning the Supreme 
Being ;” of a“ wrong view of the Atonement ;” of “ degrad- 
ing and profane conceptions of our blessed Lord,” such as 
attributing to him “ a taste for beauty, both of nature and art,” 
an “ imagination stored with a supply of images,” ‘“ boldness 
and enterprise,’ “ delicacy in not mentioning his services,” &c. 
&c. These are labelled, Mr. Abbott’s “most unclean and 
miserable imaginings.” ‘These writings are viewed as signs of 
the religious temper of this age. 


“ There is a widely spread, though variously admitted school 
of doctrine among us, within and without the Church, which 
intends and professes peculiar piety, as directing its attention to 
the heart itself, not to anything external to us, whether creed, 
actions, or ritual. Ido not hesitate to assert that this doctrine is 
based upon error, that it is really a specious form of trusting 
man, rather than God, that it is in its nature Rationalistic, and 
that it tends to Socianism.” It is “ the result of an attempt of 
the intellect to delineate, philosophize, and justify that religion 
(so called) of the heart and feelings, which has long prevailed.” 


Such is a sketch of the most thoroughly philosophical and 
argumentative of all the Tracts. A certain measure of truth, 
we can recognise as its basis, but the whole argument is with- 
out aim or effect, because beginning with the admission that it 
is natural for us to account for facts, and that in compliance 
with Scripture we should have a reason for the faith that is in 
us, it entirely neglects to define what is that undue application 
of reason, which is irreligious and opposed to faith. 
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The other Tract, which we thought worthy of individual 
mention, is No. 80, on “ Reserve in communicating Religious 
Knowledge.” If we add to the title, the statement that it 
proceeds upon the doctrine just before stated, our readers will 
have an idea of its character. It advises great caution and 
reverence in the teaching of the solemn doctrines and motives 
of religion. ‘They are not to be thrown broad cast over soil but 
ill prepared to receive them, nor so sublimated by the imagina- 
tion, or frittered down by illustrations and definitions, as to suit 
the dreams, the fancies, and the weaknesses of all hearers. 
This doctrine impinges so narrowly upon the Roman theory of 
suppressing the truth, and graduating the disclosure of wisdom 
by our own opinion of the ability of others to make a good 
use of it, that it is not surprising that even the most friendly 
judge of the Tracts should wish even this doctrine had been 
stated with more reserve and caution. 

We have thus endeavored to give an Exposition of the char- 
acter of these famous Tracts, which should be as fair as our 
own sentiments and prejudices would admit. There is always 
a better spirit prompting man, than his best endeavors give 
proof of. ‘Therefore we believe that a conscientious purpose 
first suggested the design of these publications. Their look to 
meet the consciences of others is but a proof of human imper- 
fections and infirmities. It remains that we add a few remarks 
as to the controversy which the ‘Tracts have excited, and the 
various opinions entertained concerning them. ‘They created a 
great sensation at their first publication. Some further design 
than the ostensible one was alleged to lurk beneath. It seemed 
as if their authors were not content with the Bible alone, and 
would call in extraneous aid, either from tradition, or civil or 
ecclesiastical authority ; to use the language of Milton, “as if 
the Divine Scripture wanted a Supplement.” The “London 
Quarterly,” and the “ British Critic and Thelogical Review ” 
strenuously side with the T'racts, the “Church of England 
Quarterly,” the “‘ Christian Observer,” and “'The Churchman” 
as strenuously oppose them; the latter using often more em- 
bittered language than that with which they chastise any form 
of Dissent. An opposition series was started, under the title 
of “ Tracts of the Anglican Fathers,” “Plain Sermons” and 
« Parochial Sermons,” ‘‘ Letters” and “Lectures,” “ Re- 
monstrants” and “ Replies,” ‘“ Unveiling,” “ Disclosures,” 
« Charges,” and “ Vindications” without number. Even Bish- 
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ops have taken sides. Whole Dioceses have been convulsed. 
There have been rumors of Jesuitical conspiracies, of corre- 
spondence with Rome, of deep conclaves of the initiated, of 
secret meetings, of mysterious signs, and of innovations and 
semi-popish usages revived at Oxford. Of all these charges 
not a shadow of proof is adduced, unless such may be found 
in the following incident, almost too trivial to mention. The 
Rubric enjoins “ that in the time of his ministration such orna- 
ments should be worn by the minister, as were in the Church 
of England, by the authority of Parliament, in the second year 
of King Edward the Sixth.” In compliance with this a young 
clergyman adopted an antiquated piece of clerical apparel, 
and a report was thereby originated that the Oxford Students 
had revived the rags of Popery. The Bishop of Oxford thus 
alluded to the matter in his Charge. 


‘**] have been continually, though anonymously, appealed to, 
in my official capacity, to check breaches of doctrine and dis- 
cipline, through the growth of Popery among us. Now as re- 
gards the latter point, breaches of discipline, namely, on points 
connected with the public service of the Church, I really am 
unable, after diligent inquiry, to find anything that can be so 
interpreted. I am given to understand that an injudicious attempt 
was made, in one instance, to adopt some forgotten portion of 
the ancient clerical dress: but I believe it was speedily aban- 


doned, and do not think it likely we shall hear of a repetition of 
this or similar indiscretions.” 


This same Charge of the Bishop of the Diocese is censured 
by the Christian Observer in connexion with some remarks 
before quoted. It accuses him of temporizing in the matter, 
and of doing so in a “coy manner.” Directly in opposition 
to the views of this Bishop, are those of the Bishop of Ches- 
ter, as expressed in his Charge, which says, 


** Under the specious pretence of deference to antiquity, and 
respect for the primitive models, the foundations of our Protest- 
ant Church are undermined, by men who dwell within her walls ; 
and those, who sit in the Reformers’ seat, are traducing the 
Reformation. It is again becoming matter of question, whether 
the Bible is sufficient to make a man wise unto salvation; the 
main article of our national confession, — Justification by Faith, 
— is both openly and covertly assailed, and the stewards of the 
mysteries of God are instructed to reserve the truths which they 
have been ordained to dispense, and to hide under a bushel 
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those doctrines which the Apostles were commanded to preach 
to every creature.” 


Rev. Mr. Grimshawe, the Editor of Cowper, who had late- 
ly been to Rome, said in his speech before the English Bible 
Society, that the Oxford Tracts were alleged at Rome, as evi- 
dence that England was returning to Popery. Popish priests, 
likewise, all over the land, are teaching the same fancy in their 
sermons to their people, quoting the same evidence. Even 
Caroline, Fry has felt called upon to write against the Tracts, 
in “ The Listener at Oxford.” The writers of them opposed 
the admission of Dr. Hampden, Regius Professor of Divinity, 
to his office, on the ground of his heretical opinions, and he 
has taken up the gauntlet against them in an eloquent and 
learned discourse on the right uses of ‘Tradition. 

The whole Controversy does but prove, what even superficial 
observers knew before, that the Church of England is a mass 
of fragments kept in a kind of rattling, sharp cornered union, 
by the parental authority of the State. The moment the en- 
dowments are withdrawn, there will be a scattering worse than 
took place at Babel. In the meanwhile every legislative 
measure seems to embroil the Church. ‘The great question, 
whether or not free and common education shall be allowed to 
the people independently of the shackles of sectarianism, is not 
only moving the Church from its foundations, but is piercing 
the foundations themselves, with a severe and searching scrutiny. 
Truly one would think that Union and not Discord would 
be the employment of Churchmen. ‘They certainly are at 
present setting a poor example to the flock who wait on them 
as commissioned by the Apostles, as possessing exclusive au- 
thority to divide Christ’s mystical body, and as professing to 
belong to the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, whose 
proof and glory is Unity of Faith and Heart. 

G. E. E. 
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Arr. 1V.—1. A Historical Discourse delwered by request 
before the Citizens of New Haven, April 25, 1838. The 
two hundredth anniversary of the first settlement of the 
town and colony. By James L. Kinestey, New Haven: 
B. & W. Noyes. 1838. pp. 116. 

2. Thirteen Historical Discourses on the completion of two 
hundred years, from the beginning of the First Church in 
New Haven, with an Appendix. By Leonarp Bacon, Pas- 
tor of the First Church in New Haven. New Haven. 1839. 
pp. 400. 


Few occasions of a public sort occur of a more interesting na- 
ture, than the centennial celebrations, which of late years have 
been multiplying among us. From that of the second centen- 
nial at Plymouth nearly twenty years since to the recent occa- 
sion at Barnstable, many of our oldest churches and townships 
have reached their two-hundredth year, and in none, as we be- 
lieve, has the return been permitted to pass without due notice. 
The services that have thus been called forth have been of the most 
instructive character ; and have contributed largely to our stores 
of civil and ecclesiastical history. Within our ancient Com- 
monwealth, Salem, Charlestown, Boston, Dorchester, Water- 
town, Roxbury, Cambridge and the College, Dedham, and other 
places we might enumerate, have celebrated each its beginnings, 
and the worthy example will, we trust, be followed by all other 
places, as they reach successively the same period. ‘They, who 
were so favored as to partake in the delightful festivities at Barn- 
stable, will not soon forget either the pleasure or the benefit. 
The assemblage, which that event collected from distant quar- 
ters, of native citizens returning, some of them after long inter- 
vals of years and the various changes of life, to the homes of their 
infancy and early youth, amidst scenes so cherished, was cer- 
tainly not the least among the heart-stirring incidents of that 
glorious day. And consecrated as these associations were, and 
this in extraordinary measures, by learning and eloquence, by 
devout and thankful recollections, it is difficult to imagine even 
the possibilityof an occasion more agreeable or salutary. 

Our sister state of Connecticut has entered also upon her 
third century : and in the works before us we acknowledge our 
obligations both to Professor Kingsley and to Mr. (now also 
Professor) Bacon, for the valuable history they have given of one 
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of its oldest and most important settlements. ‘The one furnishes 
a history of the First Church ; the other of the town and colo- 
ny of New Haven. Of the work by Mr. Kingsley notices 
have already appeared in our journals ; and the reader will not 
have failed to remark the skill and judgment, no less than the 
eloquence, with which within the narrow limits of a single dis- 
course he has exhibited the leading facts, and illustrated the prin- 
ciples, which belong to his subject. 

In the larger work of Mr. Bacon, comprising no less than 
thirteen distinct discourses, delivered in the regular course of 
his pulpit instructions, we have a copious history of the First 
Church of New Haven. But it is by no means confined 
to this. So intimately connected in the days of our Fathers 
were the interests of church and state, that the history of the one 
is almost identical with that of the other. And accordingly we 
find here, as in the early accounts of the churches of Plymouth 
and Salem and Boston, ample notices of the Magistrates as 
well as the Pastors. Of these, the first and most prominent 
place is of course assigned to Eaton and Davenport, who to 
the civil and ecclesiastical interests of New Haven stood pre- 
cisely in the same relation, as did Winthrop and Cotton to those 
of Boston. In the absence of the Pastor the Magistrate took 
upon himself the office of instructing the people, and on all 
questions of doubt or difficulty, political not less than religious, 
the people looked to the Pastors for their guidance.* It was 





*In the history of the First Church in Boston we find many remarka- 
ble instances of this. When Mr. Wilson, the first minister, went on an 
important mission to England, he ina manner consecrated Governor 
Winthrop with deputy Governor Dudley to the temporary discharge of 
the pastoral duties. Again we are told, “On every occasion, where a 
matter was disputed, Mr. Cotton settled the difference by his public 
preaching. Mr. Hooker and his friends, for example, were about to re- 
move to Connecticut — this was so early as 1634. Their design was 
strenuously seconded by some and opposed by others. After the mat- 
ter had been for some time debated, Mr. Cotton ended the affair by 
preaching from Hag. ii. 4. And on another occasion within the same 
year, after the people had chosen seven new selectmen to the exclusion 
of very worthy gentlemen, who had served them in preceding years, 
Mr. Cotton interposed at the following Thursday Lecture, and showed 
that it was an order of heaven to have all such business committed to 
theelders.” “Such,” it is added, “ was the weight of his authority, that 
he caused on the succeeding Thursday a new election.” —See Emerson’s 
History of the First Church. 
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a condition of things much resembling the Hebrew polity under 
its founders : and the resemblance has often been noted. 

Of the topics presented in these discourses it would be easy, 
did the limits prescribed to this article permit, to select several 
for remark. In the characters here delineated of the founders 
of the New Haven Colony ; in the broad and simple principles 
of righteousness, liberty, and Christian faith in which they sought 
to lay the foundations of their little republic ; in the early pro- 
vision they made for the maintenance of the institutions of re- 
ligion, and for the universal education of the people ; in the en- 
deavors, as early as 1654, by Mr. Davenport and others for 
the beginning of a college, which though then premature mark 
the enlarged and generous views, with which these worthies 
were animated; in the subsequent establishment, difficulties, 
and ultimate prosperity of Yale College ; in the early legisla- 
tion of the province, marked by its simplicity, wisdom, and re- 
gard for the rights of all, and in which we look in vain for the 
absurdities, and petty tyranny which have been attributed, but 
here shown to be utterly groundless, to the “ Blue Laws” of 
Connecticut ; in the progress of religious controversy and the 
divisions among churches, ministers, and people, the fruit more 
especially of the excitements produced in the days of Noyes 
and Whittelsey by the preaching of Whitefield,— the reader 
may find ample materials for reflection. Nor will he fail to ad- 
mire the patience, disinterestedness, and sustaining faith, with 
which the trials attending not the commencement only, but the 
progress through successive years of the colony were endured. 
On the other hand, in contrasting the bitter animosities and jeal- 
ousies springing up in the churches after the memorable “ Revi- 
val of religion” in 1742 with the charity of the present day, 
he will be slow to believe that the former times were better 
than these. 

In regard to the early legislation, we will here adduce a pas- 
sage from the discourse of Professor Kingsley, chiefly as it ex- 
poses the falseness of the charges which by Peters and others 


have been brought, and so generally credited, against the col- 
ony. 


**On examining, says he, the more particular laws, one of the 
first things which strikes us is a general enactment, intended, 
without doubt, as a concise declaration of the object and charac- 
ter of the whole system. It is in these words, ‘ It is ordered by 
this court and the authority thereof, that no man’s life shall be 
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taken away, no man’s honor or good name shall be stained, no 
man’s person shall be imprisoned, banished, or otherwise pun- 
ished, no man shall be deprived of his wife or children; no 
man’s goods or estate shall be taken from him, under color of 
law or countenance of authority, unless it be by virtue or equity 
of some express law of this jurisdiction, established by the Gen- 
eral Court, and sufficiently published ; or in want of a law in 
any particular case, by the word of God.’ Is there any thing 
here ridiculous? any thing whimsical ? any thing opposed to 
the dictates of common sense? On the contrary, do we not re- 
cognise, in this prefatory statute of the New Haven code, the 
great principles of free government, expressed in language full 
and explicit ? principles, which have been constantly kept in 
view from the first settlement of this state.” — pp. 36, 37. 


Again, in adverting to a fundamental law of the State for 
the establishment of Public Schools, Mr. Kingsley notices with 
it a record, “that Thomas Fugill is required to keep Charles 
Higginson, an indented apprentice, at school one year ; or else 
to advantage him as much in his education as a year’s learning 
comes to.” He then remarks, 


** Charles Higginson was probably the first apprentice indent- 
ed in the colony, and this condition of his apprenticeship was 
recorded, undoubtedly, as an example of privileges to be granted 
to all in the same circumstances. Here is a proceeding, which 
marks as distinctly, as any measure could, the views entertained 
by the leaders of the colony of the value of education, the pro- 
tection, which ought to be extended to the indigent, and their re- 
gard for popular rights. If any one hereafter shall wish to in- 
spect the early colonial records of New Haven, to find subjects 
of reproach or merriment, let him be referred to the entry by 
the indentures of Charles Higginson. If all the ridiculous and 
absurd reports, which have been circulated about the New Haven 
laws were founded in fact, this single record, in the opinion of 
the intelligent and unprejudiced, would throw them at once into 
the shade. Such a course of policy as is here unfolded, such 
charity for a class of the community, at that time and still, un- 
der every European government, but little regarded, would cover 
a multitude of sins. No suggestion for the adoption of a rule, 
by which an elementary education was secured to apprentices, 
could have been received from any law of the parent country. 
No act of parliament, it is believed, embracing such a provision, 
exists in England, with all its improvement and wealth, to the 
present day.” — Professor Kingsley’s Discourse, pp. 39, 40. 


The merit of these admirable provisions is in a great degree 
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due to Mr. Davenport. Both the authors of these discourses 
unite in their hearty testimony to his generous ardor for the 
public good, to his firmness of principle and resolve, to his un- 
questionable moral worth, and to his full claim to be numbered 
with those, “who are created to govern their fellow men by 
the divine right of genius and virtue.” 


“Tf,” says Mr. Bacon, in speaking of this early provision in 
New Haven for general education —‘“ we of this city enjoy in 
this respect any peculiar privileges — if it is a privilege that any 
poor man here, with ordinary health in his family, and the ordi- 
nary blessing of God upon his industry, may give to his son, 
without sending him away from home, the best education which 
the country affords —if it is a privilege to us to live in a city in 
which learning, sound and thorough education, is, equally with 
commerce and the mechanic arts, a great public interest —if it 
is a privilege to us to record among our fellow citizens some of 
the brightest names in the learning and science, not of our 
country only, but of the age, and to be conversant with such 
men, and subject to their constant influence in the various rela- 
tions of society —if it is a privilege that our young mechanics, 
in their associations, can receive instruction in popular lectures 
from the most accomplished teachers — if, in a word, there is 
any privilege in having our home at one of the fountains of light 
for this vast confederacy — the privilege may be traced to the in- 
fluence of John Davenport, to the peculiar character which he, 
more than any other man, gave to this community in its very 
beginning. Every one of us is daily enjoying the effects of 
his wisdom and public spirit. Thus he is to-day our benefactor ; 
and thus he is to be the benefactor of our posterity through ages 
to come.” — pp. 91, 92. 


A most remarkable circumstance in the life of Mr. Daven- 
port is his removal at seventy years of age from the church at 
New Haven, where he had ministered thirty years, and was 
still in the height of his fame and usefulness, to the First Church 
in Boston. He was invited to that station as successor to Mr. 
Wilson, as “by far the most distinguished of the surviving Fa- 
thers of New England.” But his removal proved the occasion 
of many difficulties, particularly of a secession from the First 
Church, which ended in the formation of the Third or Old 
South Church. His own people refused to accept his resigna- 
tion, though they quietly submitted to his departure, and retained 
for him to his death an unabated affection. Mr. Bacon, in a 
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copious delineation of his character, which might be selected 
as perhaps the best specimen of his volume, presents him in 
the most engaging and venerable aspect, as a prince among 
preachers, a ripe scholar, a wise counsellor, and among the 
noblest of men. * 

We must here pass over an interval of nearly sixty years, al- 
though it includes the ministry of the Rev. Mr. Pierpont, the an- 
cestor of numerous descendants, who remain among us, and 
who, in addition to his professional merits, is entitled to notice 
as among the original trustees and benefactors of Yale College, 
having exerted his effective influence in its favor, and obtained 
for it valuable contributions. ‘The ministry of Mr. Noyes, which 
continued through the whole of “the great Revival” in the 
times of Edwards, and of Whitefield, was a far more eventful 
period, to which may distinctly be traced the origin of those 
divisions, the fruits of which are to be seen in the churches and 
clergy of Connecticut to the present day. No inconsiderable 
portion of Dr. Trumbull’s History of that state is devoted to 
this subject. But confining ourselves to only a few general re- 
marks upon it, we can refer our readers with satisfaction to the 
pages of Mr. Bacon, who, with less indulgence to his personal 
prepossessions than is betrayed by Dr. Trumbull, has faithfully 
pursued the history through the ministry of Chauncey, Whittel- 
sey, and Dr. Dana to his own. 

Of the two great divisions, which were the consequences 
in Connecticut, and wherever else it prevailed, of the Revival 
of 1742, Mr. Noyes of New Haven on the one side, and Mr. 
Robbins of Brandford on the other, may be regarded as the 
representatives, as they were also to a large extent the vic- 
tims ; the one for his extravagances, and adoption of what 
have since been denominated “ new measures,” such as _ extra- 
ordinary meetings, union with other sects, + &c., the other for 





* Such was the opinion of the Westminster Divines of the learning 
and abilities of Mr. Davenport, that they sent him an invitation to a 
seat in their assembly. — Emerson’s History of the First Church. 

+ The case of the Rev. Mr. Robbins, as he was not among the min- 
isters of New Haven, could not be included in the plan of Mr. Bacon’s 
discourses. But it is exhibited at length in Dr. Trumbull’s History of 
Connecticut, who, indulging his strong professional bias, has devoted 
a larger part of his work to the religious controversies and sectarian 
interests of the times, than by most laymen would be thought admissi- 
ble in a general History. See Vol. IL chapters vii. and viii.; also the 
whole ch. xxv. 
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his want of zeal, and his more than suspected Arminiansm. 
In both these instances, though for opposite causes, the arbitrary 
spirit of Connecticut consociations, afterwards so signally man- 
ifested in relation to Dr. Dana, and still more recently, and we 
must add more wickedly, in the example of the Rev. Abiel Ab- 
bot of Coventry, was plainly developed ; and to the disgust engen- 
dered in the minds of the people by such ecclesiastical tyranny 
may be ascribed, in union doubtless with some other causes, 
the altered condition of the Connecticut churches, the rapid 
progress within that state of dissent, and the dwindling influ- 
ence of their Congregational clergy. 

The Rev. Joseph Noyes became the Pastor of the church of 
New Haven in 1716 ; and for many years after his ordination, 
his ministry seems to have been acceptable and prosperous. 
He commenced it at that peaceful day of the church, when it 
was taken for granted, that all ministers, if not all mankind, 
were orthodox ; when it was not dreamed, that a Pastor or his 
church could depart from the faith of the fathers; when, more- 
over, a traditional reverence for the clergy furnished a most 
convenient, and perhaps in this very example, a much needed 
protection for moderate abilities and exceedingly poor preach- 
ing. 

“Vr Noyes’s position, at the same time, was one of more 
than ordinary dignity and responsibleness. He was the Pastor 
not only of the First Church of New Haven, but of Yale 
College. ‘The instructers and pupils of that seminary were a 
part of his charge ; and among his hearers, we are told, were 
successively such individuals as Presidents Cutler, Williams, 
and Clap, the celebrated Jonathan Edwards, Eleazer Whee- 
lock, the founder of Dartmouth College, Aaron Burr, after- 
wards President of Princeton College, and Samuel Johnson, the 
father of Episcopal Churches in Connecticut. And yet, says 
Mr. Bacon, “ these men left no record of their dissatisfaction 
that has come down to us: ” which, if what he leaves us after- 
wards to infer of Mr. Noyes’s preaching, be true, is to the 
praise of their forbearance. For it must have been in patience, 
as well as comfort, that they received the word. 

But the preaching of Whitefield was the opening of a new 
order of things. It brought with it times of searching and re- 
proach, that tried men’s spirits, as did in other modes the times 
that soon followed of the American Revolution. Whitefield 
full of the fervor of youth brought from England, with other 
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exceptionable* qualities, his bad habit of inveighing against min- 
isters older and wiser than himself, as unconverted ; and one of 
his followers, the Rev. James Davenport, of fanatical notoriety, 
imbibed a double portion of his master’s spirit. This man 
came to New Haven, where the memory of his ancestor was 
still in great veneration, and availing himself of the advantages 
of his name and family connexions, he made Mr. Noyes, who 
at first suffered him in his pulpit, the special object of his de- 
nunciations. He held him up “as a hypocrite, a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, and a devil incarnate.” He said “that thou- 
sands were even then cursing him in Hell for being the instru- 
ment of their damnation. He charged all to pray for his de- 
struction and confusion.” Such language and conduct, utterly 
as it must be condemned, was not without effect upon the igno- 
rant and susceptible, and it finally wrought a serious dissatisfac- 
tion among Mr. Noyes’s own people ; a portion of whom drew 
up a memorial, declaring, “that they had found by sorrowful 
experience, that the preaching and ministry of their Pastor had 
been unprofitable to them, that they had reason to think that 
he differed from them in some points of faith, and that they de- 
sired a division of the society.” ‘This request was not granted ; 
nor, unhappily, was it met in any spirit of conciliation ; and the 
result was a bitter dispute, that extended itself from the church 
to the college and the town, and embittered the residue of 
Mr. Noyes’s life. 

Some of his own personal friends, and the instructers of the 
college, who were anxious for the spiritual welfare of their pu- 
pils, began to desire an abler, if not a more orthodox ministry, 
and repeatedly urged, though not successfully, the settlement of 
a colleague. ‘They then proposed to appoint a Professor of 
Divinity, who should also be Pastor of the college. This was 
accomplished in 1755 ; and the Rev. N. Daggett being elected 
Professor, and the whole college worshipping, as at present, with- 
in their own chapel, was withdrawn from Mr. Noyes’s pastoral 
care. In the meantime, Mr. Noyes himself was reviled as an 
Arminian, and almost, if not quite, a Deist. ‘The language and 
the whole policy employed against him, and afterwards against 
his more gifted successor, Dr. James Dana, reminds us strongly 
of the like measures used by the orthodox of a quarter of a 
century ago against Unitarians ; when the cry of “ Heresy” was 
sounded far and loud; when the people were warned against 
anti-trinitarian ministers as concealing their faith, as wolves in 
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sheep’s clothing ; as denying the Lord that bought them, and 
whose preaching was fatal to souls. 

Unfortunately Mr. Noyes did not possess the gifts which 
could enable him to stem successfully this torrent of opposition. 
Notwithstanding a good share of firmness — not wholly free, how- 
ever, from obstinacy — and respectable theological acquirements, 
he was but a feeble preacher ;* and wanted both the intellectual 
power and personal authority, which sustained Dr. Dana, though 
not triumphantly yet with dignity, through similar trials. Mr. 
Noyes in truth, was a fair example of a numerous class of clergy- 
men in his own and later times, who, with moderate abilities and 
irreproachable manners, maintain a respectable place in their 
profession and with their flocks, as long as the churches have 
rest, but are found utterly incompetent to wrestle with opposi- 
tion, least of all with the jealous and dogmatical spirit of a 
Connecticut consociation. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Noyes 
is entitled to the praise of having “done what he could.” He 
took care by a timely legal decision to put beyond all doubt the 
validity of the contract with his people, which some of them 
had questioned ; and in his successful resistance of an attempt 
by the college corporation to convict him of heresy, he discover- 
ed a generous independence, and a spirit that would not submit 
to usurpation. 

That he should have sympathized with Dr. Chauncey of Bos- 
ton and other opposers, rather than with the advocates of a | 
Revival, which was the occasion of so much trouble to him- 
self and of division in his flock, was altogether natural. We 
can perfectly understand, how “his sense of personal injury, 
and his disgust at the uncharitableness and extravagances he 
witnessed, might have tempted him to some extremes, which his 
sober judgment might not approve. But besides all this, we 
must believe that he had his deliberate convictions to sustain 





* Thatthe complaints against Mr. Noyes’s preaching were not alto- 
gether groundless, appears from a note, appended to these discourses. 
Having quoted in the text some charitable sentences from Mr. Whittel- 
sey in his funeral sermon on Mr. Noyes, commending his condescension 
in adapting his preaching to the poor, &c., Mr. Bacon well remarks, “ This 
however well expressed is a poor apology for poor preaching. I have 
heard the story, that President Clap once undertook to expostulate with 
Mr. Noyes for not preaching better. ‘You do not know,’ said Mr. 
Noyes, ‘ what an ignorant people I have to preach to” ‘ Yes I do,’ said 
the President, ‘and I know that as long as you preach to them in this 
way they always will be ignorant.’” p. 240. 
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him in the matter, it being true of him, as it assuredly was of 
Chauncey and some of the wisest theologians of that day, that 
he was tinctured not a little with “ that good old Arminianism,” 
which to its other excellencies has generally added a love of 
“ good old steady times.” 

Nor can we wonder in the least, that he should have oppo- 
sed with all his might the “ itinerating ministers,” that mischiev- 
ous sect, “ who,” in the words of our author, “ either having no 
charge of their own, or without special call forsaking their prop- 

er fields of labor, went wherever they could find or force a way 
among the churches, spreading, as they went, denunciation, 
calumny, contention, spiritual pride, and confusion. I do not 
mean,” adds Mr. Bacon, “such men as Wheelock, Pomeroy, 
Bellamy, and Edwards himself, who went where they were in- 
vited, and calculated [we protest against this use of the word] 
to demean themselves everywhere with Christain courtesy and 
propriety, and whose preaching, wherever they went, was much 
better than the preaching of Mr. Whitefield, for every purpose 
but popular excitement.” Both in this description of the itin- 
erants, and in his just distinction between them and the venera- 
ble men he designates, we cordially acquiesce. 

The same spirit, that actuated Davenport in calumniating 
Mr. Noyes, and which afterwards tempted Mr. Brainerd to say 
of his immediate successor, the pious and humble and accom- 
plished Whittelsey, ‘“‘ He has no more grace than this chair,” 
did not fail to pursue Dr. Dana. It met, however, as we have 
intimated a far abler and more effectual resistance than it found 
from the “ elder Arminian, Mr. Noyes ;”’ and the issue, after many 
troubles, was a peaceful return as a hearer to the bosom of that 
church, who had seven years before “ signified to him their will 
that he should retire from his pastoral labors.” Into the history of 
the opinions and ministry of Dr. Dana we shall not enter. They 
are familiarly known to many who yet survive. We can 
just recall his “most peculiar features,” as he sat in extreme 
old age among the Fellows of Yale College on a commence- 
ment Day. We might have inferred from his mournful coun- 
tenance, that he had been no stranger to care; but whatever 
were his trials or the ‘disturbing influences” to which he had 
been exposed, he always preserved, says his biographer, the 
respect of his own people and of the community. His dismis- 
sion from his pastoral charge took place in 1805; and in 
March, 1806, the Rev. Moses Stuart, who has now for nearly 
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thirty years filled the professorship of Sacred Literature in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, was ordained as his successor ; 
to whom upon his removal thither, though a vacancy intervened 
of two years, succeeded in 1812 the Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor. 
This gentleman in 1822 exchanged his ministry of the First 
Church for the Professorship of Didactic Theology in Yale 
College, and has since been known to the religious community, 
both for praise and blame, by evil report and good report, as 
the Father of “the New-Haven Divinity.” In common with 
many other of “the high places of the earth,” his professorial 
chair has not been to him an undisturbed repose, neither, as 
we have seen, was the pulpit he exchanged for it a bed of roses 
to some of his predecessors. But it is not of the nature of 
things earthly, and least of all of controversial Theology, 
to give perfect peace to those who engage in them. Mr. Ba- 
con adverts respectfully to the buffetings, to which Professor 
Taylor in maintaining some of his speculations has been expo- 
sed. ‘That they have come to him from a better source, than 
that to which the apostle Paul distinctly ascribes his — (see 2 
Cor. xii. 7) — must be charitably believed ; and we will venture 
to express our trust, that both to them who inflict and to them 


who suffer, and yet more to the great common cause of truth, 
they may issue in good. 


In reviewing the history, civil and ecclesiastic, which is pre- 
sented in these discourses, many reflections occur to the thought- 
ful reader, but none so readily to us as that of the bitterness of 
theological controversy, and of the impolicy, as well as wicked- 
ness, of all attempts at ecclesiastical usurpation. Even in Mr. 
Davenport’s day, the dispute as to the exclusive claims of 
church members to hold civil trusts and to elect magistrates — 
a claim which in these days would be dismissed in a moment 
as utterly preposterous — was agitated with such acrimony, and 
the result was so unsatisfactory, that it tempted that venerable 
man to complain, that “In New Haven Colony, Christ’s inter- 
est was miserably lost!” and disposed him at threescore years 
and ten to exchange that favored scene of his ministry, where 
he was honored and cherished for another, to which he was 
comparatively a stranger. And when, coming down to a later 
day, — we see consociation after consociation assembling in sol- 
emn conclave as at Brandford, the ministers leaving their own 
studies and flocks, where they might have been better employed, 
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to “deal with,” as they termed it, and if possible, depose poor 
Mr. Robbins, and rob Brandford people of a pastor whom they 
loved —and all because he chose to exercise his own ministry, 
as was his right, in his own way ; when we consider the trans- 
actions at Wallingford, of which the same Mr. Dana, to whom 
we have just referred as the Rev. Dr. James Dana, was in his 
youth the object ; and there find the council called to ordain him 
encountered, .the same day and in the same place, by a consoci- 
ation met on purpose to prevent it; and mark the unhappy is- 
sue of the stormy ordination, dividing the town, alienating breth- 
ren, producing divisions in other churches and even in the 
commonwealth ; with the arts moreover and disgraceful practices 
of some individuals of those councils to effect their favorite pro- 
jects ; * — when, in fine, we observe all this, we perceive noth- 
ing wanting to settle within us the conviction of the odious na- 
ture of ecclesiastical tyranny, and are forced to the belief, that 
of all communities of men consociations, such as bore sway and 
flourished in New England in days happily gone by, are the 
least likely to bless the churches. It is recorded in relation to 
this, or a similar contest, that an impartial spectator, disgusted 
by such minglings of earthly passion with the affairs of religion, 
thus plainly rebuked the parties ; “ gentlemen ! ! you seem to be 
serving God as if the Devil was in you.” 

One other reflection is suggested by this history of a consola- 
tory nature, which might be expressed in the words of the 
wise Preacher of three thousand years ago. ‘Say not thou, 
what is the cause that the former days were better than these, 
for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this.” Mr. Ba- 
con says more briefly, and offers the axiom as the result 
of the increased acquaintance his studies had given him with 
the men, the opinions, and the conflicts of former times, that 
“ The Golden age is not in the past but in the future.” 

We conclude this article with quoting, though not quite 
adopting the paragraph, in which he illustrates this sentiment, 





* This account of the proceedings at Wallingford is taken from Dr. 
Trumbull’s History already quoted ; and who closes a chapter of nearly 
fifty pages, exclusively devoted to this controversy, by the following 
candid testimony to the character of Mr. Dana, which, coming from 
one of different religious sentiments, is entitled to much respect. “It 
is but just to observe of Mr. Dana, that he was a scholar anda gentle- 
man, and a man of very general information, of hospitality, and irre- 
proachable morals.” — Trumbull, Vol. ii. p. 526. 
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and with renewing our acknowledgments to him and to Mr. 
Kingsley for the satisfaction their discourses have afforded us. 
We should add that the appendixes to both their works contain 
many interesting and valuable documents, which the curious 
reader will peruse with pleasure. 


‘“‘ The world is always full of a certain sort of ‘ conservatism,’ 
which places the golden age not indeed so far back as the heath- 
en poets placed it, but just far enough back to make it a constant 
motive to despondency. You can always find men, who seem 
to think that the golden age was somewhere from fifty to two 
hundred years ago, and that ever since that indefinite point in 
the past, the world, and the Church too, has been degenerating. 
They are not ordinarily very well read in history, but they have 
a strong impression, that in those good old times everything was 
very nearly as it should be. ‘That was the age of orthodox the- 
ology ; that was the age of revivals without new measures ; that 
was the age of tranquillity in the Churches ; that was the age of 
sound principles in politics ; that was the age of good morals. 
But alas for us! we are fallen upon the most ‘ evil days and evil 
times’ that ever mortals lived in. This class of ‘ conservatives’ 
has been in the world ever since the deluge ; and always they 
have held the same language, like the hypochondriac, who on ev- 
ery day in the year was ‘ better than he was yesterday, but worse 
than he was the day before.’ Against such feelings, so discour- 
aging to faith and to benevolence — so dishonorable to the gospel 
and to its author, the careful and minute survey of past ages is: 
well fitted to guard us. 

“The truth is, that of all the ages since New England was plant- 
ed, we live in the best age, the age in which it is the greatest 
privilege to live. The self- -styled conservatives of this age are 
scared at ‘ new divinity.” So was Dr. Dana, in his day, scared at 
the ‘ new divinity’ of Bellamy and Hopkins. They are scared 
and scandalized at ‘ new measures.’ So was Mr. Noyes, in his 
day, scared at the ‘new measures’ of Davenport and Tennent. 
They are scared at women’s preaching, taking it for an omen 
that the world is getting old and crazy, as if there had been in 
other ages no Mrs. Hutchinson, no Deborah Wilson, no Mary 
Fisher. They are scared at itinerant agitators, who broach 
strange and disorganizing doctrines respecting churches and min- 
isters, laws and magistrates ; as if some doctrine had been in- 
vented more radically destructive than were the doctrines, or had 
been published in terms more abusive than were the manners, 
of George Fox and his emissaries. Undoubtedly this age has its 
evils, its perils, its downward tendencies. It iseminently an age 
of progress, and therefore of excitement and change. It is an 
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age in which the great art of printing is beginning to manifest 
its energy in the diffusion of knowledge and the excitement of 
bold inquiry ; and therefore it is an age when all opinions walk 
abroad in quest of proselytes. It is an age of liberty, and there- 
fore of the perils incidental to liberty. It is an age of peace and 
enterprise, and therefore of prosperity, and of all the perils in- 
cidental to prosperity. It is an age of great plans and high en- 
deavors for the promotion of human happiness ; and therefore it 
is an age in which daring but ill balanced minds are moved to 
attempt impracticable things, or to aim at practicable ends by 
impracticable measures. But so long as we have liberty, civil, 
intellectual, and religious ; so long as we have enterprise and 
prosperity ; so long as the public heart is warm with solicitude 
for human happiness; so long we must make up our minds to 
encounter something of error and extravagance ; and our duty 
is not to complain or despair, but to be thankful that we live in 
times so auspicious, and to do what we can in patience and love, 
to guide the erring and check the extravagant.” — pp. 285, 287. 
F. P. 





Arr. V.— Selections from German Literature, by B. B. Ep- 
warps and E, A. Park, Professors in the Theological Semi- 
nary, Andover. 1839. 


Berore we enter upon a critical examination of this work 
we would observe that we are able to judge but imperfectly of 
its merits as a translation, as the originals from which the selec- 
tions have been made, are not before us. The Translators say 
they have attempted a medium between a free and a literal 
version, as being best suited to the “ nature of the undertaking.” 
The method seems to us judicious ; and so far as our memory 
serves us, and a general impression made by the perusal of the 
work may be relied on, we think the translation entitled to credit 
and praise ; though there are passages in it with regard to which 
we should have wished to consult the original, in order to be sat- 
isfied as to the precise meaning of the German authors. 

We think it not improbable that the title of the work, Selec- 
tions from German Literature, may disappoint some, who 
would take it to be a collection of such articles as are common- 
ly found to be interesting to the general reader, whether by pro- 
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fession he be a theologian, a lawyer, a physician, a scholar, or 
aman of business. ‘The work before us is composed almost 
entirely of selections from the theological works of some Ger- 
man divines, who are considered as advocates of what is termed 
the “evangelical system.” Only about one sixth part of the 
whole is a treatise on the life of Plato, by Tennemann. The 
remainder consists of a treatise on the life and writings of the 
Apostle Paul by Professor Tholuck, and some of his Sermons ; 
a dissertation on the Tragical Quality in the Friendship of Da- 
vid and Jonathan, by Professor Koster ; two essays by Dr. Riick- 
ert on Gifts of Prophecy and Speaking with Tongues in the Prim- 
itive Church, and on the Resurrection of the Dead ; and another 
by J. P. Lange, on the Resurrection of the Body ; and lastly, 
an article on the Sinless Character of Jesus by Dr. Ullmann. 
These translations are accompanied with explanatory and sup- 
plementary notes, and biographical sketches. ‘The work, al- 
though its title may seem too general for a compilation of articles 
almost exclusively from one department of literature, will be 
perused with interest not only by the professional reader, but 
by all who are disposed to engage in theological inquiries when 
divested of scholastic technicalities. ‘The volume before us, 
consisting of 472 octavo pages, forms a work by itself; but an- 
other volume is promised “which will be entirely devoted to 
Plato and Aristotle.” ‘This promise, which we sincerely hope 
to see fulfilled, gives to the whole undertaking a somewhat more’ 
general literary character. 

In the “ Introduction,” in which the Translators have set 
forth some of the views and principles which have guided them 
in this work, we find a decided prepossession for “ what we 
technically call the evangelical system” — together with great 
liberality toward those who hold essentially the same doc- 
trines, though they have arrived at these results by different pro- 
cesses of investigation and reasoning, and express them in dif- 
ferent terms. Much of what is said here of the orthodox the- 
ology, and its distinguished professors in Gemany, may be read 
with advantage by Unitarians. It might induce them to “ stand 
still and consider” whether those, whose entrance into the the- 
ological world was marked by the promise of a liberal dispen- 
sation of Christianity, will still go on united in the same magnan- 
imous course, or withdraw from each other the hand of fellow- 
ship because the same doctrine concerning God and man is held, 


o 


by some, on the evidence of miracles and of prophecy, and by 
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others chiefly on account of its reasonableness, and its conformi- 
ty with human nature and the constitution of the universe. — 
We transcribe some passages from the Introduction and the 
Notes. 


“The Bible is one of the freest books ever written. It never 
intended that men should abridge its freeness, and press it for- 
cibly into the mould of any human compend.” 

“ There is‘a strong tendency in the members of every sect to 
narrow down their faith to the standard of a sectarian creed. 
Hence the necessity that good men of different denominations 
should have frequent interchange of thought and feeling. — Wise 
men and good men have philosophized differently, and yet have 
had one Lord, one faith, and one baptism. A wise Christian 
will devote his energies to make all men unite in fundamental 
doctrine ; and will not be afraid of the world’s coming to an end, 
because men, who agree in faith, differ on its philosophical rela- 
tions. We believe that some among us are troubled over much 
about the speculative notions of the day. Itisa good thing to 
give heed lest the spirit of religion be circumscribed or expelled ; 
but it is needless to raise a panic because one man prefers this 
mode and another that of explaining the one faith. We desire 
that men may be more true to their nature, as beings of ‘ large 
discourse, looking before and after,’ and neither blown about by 
every wind of doctrine, nor fear-stricken as though some strange 
thing had happened, when the mind springs one of its artificial 
bars.” — Introd. 


With regard to the preference which is given by some to the 
external and by others to the internal evidences of Christianity, 
we quote the following observations by Professor Park. 


“The argument, derived from the moral character of the wri- 
ters and the doctrines of the Bible, appears to increase in its re- 
lative importance, as the sensibilities of men become more re- 
fined. There are multitudes, whose attention must be aroused 
by the exhibition of wonders, and whose heart must be assaulted 
-violently, or it will not be benefited at all. But there are others 
who are more effectually subdued by the still small voice. The 
argument from miracles, meeting as it does a demand of the human 
soul, is by no means to be undervalued ; and yet this is not the 
kind of proof to which the majority of cordial believers in the 
Bible are, at the present day, most attached. They have neith- 
er the time nor the ability to form an estimate of the historical 
evidence, that favors or opposes the actual occurrence of mi- 
racles. ‘They know the Bible to be true because they feel it to 
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be so. The excellence of its morality attracts their souls; and 
sophistry, which they cannot refute, will not weaken their faith, 
resulting as it does from the accordance of their higher nature 
with the spirit of the Bible.”” — p. 454. 


The same liberality of thought and feeling is found in the 
manner in which the Translators recommend the study of 
foreign, particularly German Theology. 


‘*‘ There is a strong tendency in the inhabitants of one land 
to exalt certain terms, which their fathers used, into tests of or- 
thodxoy, and to circumscribe the teachings of the Bible within a 
few national shibboleths. Hence the importance of looking 
away from our own land, and seeing phases that truth assumes 
elsewhere. — We need not shrug our shoulders in proud self-com- 
placency when we talk of German mysticism. We are not 
called upon to identify every form of nonsense, which appears 
among us, with the name of transcendentalism. We are not au- 
thorized to term every outbreak of error in Saxony or Switzer- 
land with the imposing title of the newest fashion in German 
theology. We may well spare such demonstrations of our igno- 
rance and self-conceit.”” — Introd. 


The Translators give it as one of their reasons for publishing 
this volume, that they “hope something might be done to 
break down the wall of national prejudice — and to aid the bet- 
ter feeling which is beginning to spring up between those who 
speak the German and the English tongues, and to promote 
that brotherly intercourse which may be made so useful to both 
parties.” ‘They find in the mental character of the Germans a 
preponderance of the speculative or ideal tendency, and in the 
English and American a prevalence of the opposite, practical 
and experimental cast of mind. They would guard against 
the exclusive cultivation of either of “ these two great tendencies 
in human nature, of which Plato and Aristotle are commonly 
regarded as the representatives.” ‘They think the “ peripatetic 
Englishman and American,” the ‘couriers and carriers of the 
whole earth,” may be benefited by the speculations of the Ger- 
mans, “the purveyors of mind who carry on a commerce of 
intellect ;” while, on the other hand, “ an infusion into the Ger- 
man mind of the old, sound, substantial English sense would 
be of inestimable worth.” 

With regard to the boundless propensity of the Germans to 
“ransack creation for subjects of discussion and speculation,” 
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Professor Edwards thinks, “we Americans may derive benefit 
from becoming acquainted with the irrepressible energy of the 
Germans. We are in little danger of losing our practical indi- 
viduality, or of adopting what we do not believe. But if we do 
not, in our fancied perfection, gain any new views of truth or 
duty, we may receive some recompense in the increased activ- 
ity of our minds. We may derive benefit by being thrown out 
of the range of our hackneyed habits of thinking.” —p. 304. 
The Translators do not suppose that Christianity, and more 
particularly the ‘‘ evangelical system,” has anything to apprehend 
from a nearer acquaintance with the biblical skepticism con- 
tained in some of the writings of German divines. “A large 
number of German theologians,” they say, “deny the divine 
authority of the Bible. ‘This is true at the present moment, 
though the tendency of their minds is in a process of change 
for the better, and the day is not far distant, we believe, when 
the result of all their speculation will be a general acquiescence 
in the fundamental truths of religion.” We cordially agree 
with this hopeful view of the working of skepticism. But con- 
nected with this there is another opinion expressed in the Intro- 
duction, in which we think we perceive the influence of secta- 
rian predilection, rather than the power of reason — unless it be 
that our own preconceived notions unfit us for apprehending the 
sufficiency of the argument. Our authors are of opinion that 
an argument for the truth of the orthodox system may be de- 
rived from the fact, that those German writers, “ who regard the 
New Testament as of like authority with the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon,” at the same time declare, “that if they believed 
the Bible, they would also believe in ‘the correlative doctrines 
of depravity, regeneration, and atonement.” But, in the first 
place, it is not true with respect to all or even a majority of those 
German theologians, who regard the doctrines of the New Tes- 
tament as teachings of human reason, and not as a supernatural 
revelation, that they coincide with the orthodox in the belief 
that their peculiar tenets are contained in the Bible. And, on 
the other hand, though this opinion has been expressed by some 
distinguished teachers of that class, we hold it to be true with 
regard to the great body of the rationalists, that it is the su 
posed existence of these Calvinistic doctrines in the Bible which 
has led so many to a rejection of its divine authority. Indeed 
it cannot be denied that, although the authors of the “ Selec- 
tions” have thrown off the chains of sectarian bondage, they 
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have not yet fully acquired the erect and easy gait of intellec- 
tual freemen. The contracting influence of a faith which does 
not admit the authority of reason, except in as much as it rea- 
sons from authority — may be seen in the earnestness of their 
protest against any inferences that might be drawn from the 
“unjustifiable freedom,” which the foreign authors have evinced 
in some passages, which their orthodox translators have had the 
courage not to omit. ‘The same influence is apparent in the 
anxious endeavor to vindicate Professor Tholuck from the charge 
of being a restorationist ; and in some other instances, of which 
one deserves to be mentioned with special disapprobation. It 
was with regret we noticed that the author of the “ Biographi- 
cal Sketch of Tholuck” has endorsed the imputation of base 
envy, which some of the partisans of this champion of modern 
orthodoxy have thrown out against his most distinguished oppo- 
nent. ‘The decided injury, which Mr. Tholuck’s reputation for 
profound learning sustained from Professor Fritsche’s “‘ Review 
of the merits of Mr. Tholuck as an Interpreter,” could surely 
not be repaired by charging its author with having been insti- 
gated to his merciless criticism by “ personal ill-will,” and “ by 
the great body of the Rationalists.”—p. 208. But justice 
compels us to say that such instances of illiberality in the work 
before us are exceptions, rendered more striking by their incon- 
sistency with the spirit of justice and candor which pervades 
the whole, and is honorably prominent in some cases in which 
sectarian attractions might have caused a variation in the fair 
course of criticism. The conscientious though groundless fears, 
which those who have actually emerged from the house of bond- 
age still occasionally betray, should not excite wonder or severe 
censure. ‘Those who have lived for some time in low apart- 
ments will, even after they have left them, occasionally stoop, 
though there be nothing but the open sky above them. 

The subjects of the articles contained in this volume of Se- 
lections are so important in themselves, and withal so various, 
that we could not attempt a thorough criticism of the manner 
in which each of them is treated, without entering largely into 
the different departments of investigation to which they relate. 
Our remarks, at present, must be confined to the general char- 
acter of the work. ‘The different treatises are marked by great 
variety of style and mental character, from the patient investi- 
gation of facts and impartial historical criticism of ‘Tennemann, 
to the bold physiological conjectures of Lange on the question, 
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‘*how the dead are raised, and with what body they shall come.” 
The theological articles contain much curious and valuable in- 
formation, together with bold and fanciful conjecture, and often 
inconclusive reasoning. ‘They exhibit a strange mixture of in- 
tellectual independence and strict adherence to authority ; and 
the boundaries between these two antagonist principles, where 
they are fixed at all, seem to be marked often by sentiment or 
fancy, rather than by a just regard to intrinsic differences in the 
objects of faith or of doubt. If we should venture a criticism 
on the general character of the various theological investiga- 
tions and speculations contained in this volume, we should say 
that their merit consists in their suggestive rather than their con- 
vincing power. They excite, although they do not satisfy, a 
hearty thirst after the highest spiritual truth. 

We welcome this volume of Selections from German Liter- 
ature as one of many proofs, that amongst us, in every denom- 
ination of Christians, a spirit has waked up which is not afraid 
or ashamed of a good thing, even though it come out of Naza- 
reth. 

The common notion, that German Theology, with all its his- 
torical, exegetical, and speculative riches, is but another name 
for Biblical Skepticism, or ‘Transcendental Mysticism, will give 
way before a more extensive and accurate knowledge of the 
subject, which has been greatly promoted by contributions from 
the Andover Seminary. 

Sound principles of F'ree Trade will prevail in the literary as 
in the commercial world. ‘The intellectual productions of every 
country will be placed on the same footing, and come in for their 
share in the public regard, which hitherto, amongst us, has been 
bestowed almost exclusively upon the literary commodities of 
the most favored nation; and every work of the human mind, 
whether foreign or domestic, will be valued according to its in- 
trinsic worth. 


F. 
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Arr. VI.—A Discourse on the Latest Form of Infidelity ; 
delivered at the Request of the “ Association of the Alumni 
of the Cambridge Theological School,” on the 19th of Ju- 
ly, 1839. With Notes. By Anprews Norron. Cam- 
bridge: John Owen. 1839. 8vo. pp. 64. 


We doubt whether a sufficient distinction is commonly made 
between the facts and the truths of the gospel. By the facts 
we mean the external events connected with the life and minis- 
try of Jesus, — his birth, miracles, death, and resurrection. These 
are mere history, — local and temporary. By the truths we de- 
note those great eternal principles which Jesus revealed, — the 
love, providence, and laws of God, the tendencies of human 
conduct, the worth of the soul, the doctrines of regeneration, 
pardon, and immortality. For our own part, we believe that 
these truths could not have been promulgated and established 
among men, had they not been connected with the most stupen- 
dous series of facts in the world’s history ; and we therefore can 
yield to none in hearty reverence for what in current phrase is 
termed historical Christianity. But the conservative party in 
the church have always claimed for these facts a kind of rever- 
ence and faith, of which they are not susceptible, — a concur- 
rent jurisdiction with great truths over the heart and life, —a 
sanctifying efficacy. ‘To take a single example of this, great — 
stress has always been laid on the mere blood of our Savior’s 
cross, as if this material fluid were possessed of an inherent 
spiritual efficacy, so that it has not been deemed sufficient for 
the disciple to believe in Jesus as all love and all self-sacrifice, 
unless he could concentrate all his ideas of self-sacrificing love 
on the purple current of Calvary. The radical party in theol- 
ogy, perceiving the absurdity of thus substituting the phenome- 
nal for the spiritual in matters of faith, have passed to the op- 
posite extreme of undervaluing or rejecting all that is merely 
external and local in the records of our religion. ‘This tenden- 
cy has long characterized the more liberal school of German 
theology, and has recently manifested itself in various ways in 
our own country. 

We cannot dissemble our belief that much of the Rational- 
ism of Germany deserves no better name than “ the latest form 
of infidelity,” and that it would claim no other name, were it 
not that the profession of Christianity is there essential to the 
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enjoyment of certain ecclesiastical and literary preferments, as 
well as of a certain modicum of respectability. It is, we ap- 
prehend, this trans-Atlantic pseudo-theology, and not any mode 
of belief or class of speculatists in our own borders, that Mr. 
Norton designs to attack in his Address. We cannot regard 
him as having entered into the arena of personal controversy 
with any portion of the “ Association of the Alumni,” before 
which he uttered himself, but as having discussed a theme in 
theological literature, with which he and many of his hearers 
had been long and familiarly conversant. ‘There is not a sen- 
tence in the Address, which would have seemed out of place on 
a similar occasion ten years ago, before Alumni, whose alma 
mater had fed them on German fare. Yet we have no doubt 
that Mr. Norton was led to the choice of his subject by certain 
novel speculations, which, grouped together as they have been 
inaccurately enough under the name of Transcendentalism, 
have been recently rife among us. Several popular writers, 
agreeing in nothing else, have concurred in attacking the gener- 
ally received notions with regard to the miracles of the New 
Testament. One author has denied their validity and worth as 
evidences of a religious system; another has attempted to re- 
duce them to the level of natural phenomena ; while a third 
cannot receive them in the form in which they have been trans- 
mitted to us, because they are monstrous, — fall not in with the 
analogy of nature. ‘The blended braying of their trumpets has 
given too uncertain a sound for one to gird himself to the bat- 
tle with them. The highly spiritual characters of these authors 
themselves have indeed kept their pages pure from the impious 
absurdities, which have been issued from the German press under 
the name of biblical criticism. But the common tendency of their 
writings upon the unspiritual and grovelling is to bring about a 
skepticism with regard to miracles and historical Christianity. 
This skepticism on the continent of Europe was the joint 
result of mysticism and naturalism, — the fruit of bold, anato- 
mizing theories and hypotheses started by men of a sincere and 
devout spirit. It is this result, among us yet in embryo, it is 
Rationalism full grown, and not its various constituent elements, 
— against which Mr. Norton has directed his course of reason- 
ing. He has fought no new battle, — has grappled with no un- 
familiar foe, — has wielded weapons already thoroughly proved 
and often victorious. He sought not the award of originality ; 
but merits the far higher pn of a most lucid, cogent, and im- 
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pressive reiteration of arguments, which are only the more pre- 
cious, because they have come down to us from former times un- 
answered, and which he has so recoined in adaptation to the 
present times, as to leave upon them the manifest stamp of his 
own vigorous and discriminating mind. 

In the following article we propose first, to discuss very brief- 
ly the worth and the peculiar province of the gospel miracles, 
and then, to follow Mr. Norton in his train of argument, with 
such extracts as our limits may permit. 

And at the outset, we agree entirely with those who profess 
a more spiritual philosophy, that a belief in miracles constitutes 
no part of a sanctifying faith in Christ. It is the truth as it is 
in Jesus, that makes a man a Christian. Whosoever is of the 
truth is his disciple. ‘To be a Christian is to have a perpetual 
consciousness of the truths which Jesus revealed, — to feel our 
spiritual relations and condition as constantly and as vividly as 
we feel our earthly estate and our temporal wants. It is not 
by what lies without the mind and is contemplated at a distance 
and historically, but by truths that lie deep within the mind and 
are regarded as a part of itself, that piety must have its birth 
and growth. It is not an outward Chnist, a cross far away upon 
Mount Calvary, a sacrifice once made and never to be repeat- 
ed, that is to save us; but a Christ, formed within, is our ho 
of glory, —a cross, taken up and borne, is our pledge of eternal 


life, — an inward sacrifice of sin alone can make the sacrifice of - 


the Lamb of God availing. What we call the outward means 
of salvation are not means of salvation, till they become inward, 
till the heart adopts and fosters them; and then they are spirit, 
and they are life. 

What then is the province of mere marvellous facts? What 
relation do they bear to the truths of religion? What cana 
belief im them conduce to a true Christian faith? Had man- 
kind been always perfectly pure and spiritual, they would never 
have needed the apparatus of miracle and revelation to have 
guided them to the truth. ‘They would have recognised and 
embraced it, in whatever form it came to them, because it com- 
mended itself to their spiritual discernment, because it touched 
answering chords in their hearts. Had it been uttered by com- 
mon men, or written in anonymous books, or breathed upon the 
soul as the zephyr breathes upon the AXolian harp, it would 
have been all the same as if uttered in a voice from heaven, and 
attested by the right arm of Omnipotence. The heart attuned 
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to the truth would know it by a feeling of kindred and a sense 
of fitness and reality. But such is not our condition. We have 
lost the signature of native innocence. Weare carnally minded. 
The eyes of our understanding are darkened. The oracle within 
utters false responses. ‘The chords of our moral nature are un- 
strung or misstrung, so that their quick vibrations are no longer 
an infallible test of truth. Hence without special revelation we 
should be the prey of ceaseless doubt or of mistaken confidence — 
tost on an ocean of skepticism and error, without chart or pilot, 
sun or star. Such was the condition of the whole heathen world 
before Christ. Such would be our condition, were the marvellous 
facts of the gospel stricken out of knowledge. The truths of 
Christianity would still remain, for they are the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever ; and a few pure and gifted spirits might at- 
tain to the consciousness of them, walk in their light, and rejoice 
in their salvation. But not so the vast majority of the ignorant, 
the unspiritual, the sinning. ‘They would be shut out forever 
from the temple of truth. Its torch light would have gone out in 
their hearts, and there would be no vestal flame at which it could 
be rekindled. The light within would have become darkness. 

The worth of the gospel miracles lies in their adaptation to 
the erring and grovelling, in their exciting and fixing the atten- 
tion, and opening the heart, where worldliness or guilt had stu- 
pified and closed it. ‘They are a ladder from earth to heaven, 
from carnal-mindedness to spiritual-mindedness. ‘They address 
the unspiritual and the guilty in that language of outward phe- 
nomena, to which they are accustomed and which they can un- 
derstand. ‘They employ material signs, and appeal to men’s 
senses and every-day laws of belief in behalf of things, which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the grovelling heart con- 
ceived. ‘Take the case of a heathen, bound down by the de- 
grading superstitions and vices of idolatry. We go to preach 
the gospel to him. What can we do for him without the mi- 
raculous history-of.the gospel? We might proclaim in thrilling 
tones its sublime doctrines and promises, and the very ‘stones 
might cry out before he would be moved. For his soul would 
be dead within him. Its strings would have been so often swept 
by harsh and unholy hands, that they would no longer answer 
to the gentle touch of truth. How then could he believe, when 
we told him of heavenly things? But we might tell him of earthly 
things,—of the music that floated over the hill-tops, of the star 
that stood over the manger, when Jesus was born, of his walk- 
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ing on the sea and healing the sick, of the widow’s son given 
back alive, and Lazarus walking forth from his four days’ slum- 
ber in the tomb, of the darkened sun and rent rocks of the cru- 
cifixion day, of the Saviour’s forsaken shroud and deserted 
grave. With these narratives we could chain his attention and 
inspire a readiness to receive truths thus confirmed by the might- 
lest signs and wonders the world ever saw. He might then be 
led to test the efficacy of these truths upon his own heart and 
life, to make experiment of their power. And thus they would 
work their way step by step from the region of the intellect to 
that of the affections, till at length there had grown up within 
him a heart-faith so sincere and fervent, as to be able to sus- 
tain itself, even were its scaffolding of facts knocked away. It 
is thus, stepwise, from fact to truth, from the head to the heart, 
that the great majority of men must be led to a living and oper- 
ative faith. 

Let us not, then, think slightly of Christianity, consid.-red as a 
system resting on testimony and authority. What if we feel 
that outward evidences are not essential to ourselves, that no 
voice of attestation, no visible authority is needed to make us 
believe the truth of Christ? So ought it to be with us. We 
are not mature and confirmed Christians, till we are able to say 


each for himself: “I need not that God or man should testify 
to these truths, — their testimony is in my own heart. I know 
that they are true, because they meet my wants, my holiest 
feelings, my best desires. : I have lived by them, and practised 
upon them, and proved them true by my own happy experi- 


ence.” But if we are able to say this, it is the facts of the 


gospel that have enabled us to say it. While we were putting 
these truths to the test of experience, and building up this in- 
dependent and self-sustaining heart-faith, we leaned upon au- 
thority, — we relied upon the testimony of miracle and inspira- 
tion, — we were thrown back upon this testimony in every pe- 
riod of doubt or trial, — this was our point of support, without 
which our embryo faith would have passed from us, and the 
gulf of skepticism would have swallowed us up. And now, to 
hold in vile esteem the very means by which our faith grew to 
be what it is, to throw down the ladder on which we mounted, 
and which is the only way in which thousands more can mount, 
so far from betraying the spirit of Christian liberality, indicates 
narrowness of mind, exclusiveness, anda lack of sympathy with 
the great human brotherhood. 
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But it is an error into which some of the purest and best of 
Christians have fallen, solely because, in the retirement of their 
studies, they have forgotten that all men were not as spiritual 
as themselves, — because they have overlooked the broad con- 
trast between their condition and that of the thousands, whose 
pursuits and habits are all unspiritual. A religion of authority 
must always be the religion of the great body. And we cher- 
ish the most-sincere regret at the growing disposition, in receiv- 
ing the great truths of the gospel, to set aside, or to push out 
of sight, all that is external and authoritative in Christianity. 
But while we deprecate the error, we feel that the individuals, 
who have fallen into it, proffer a strong claim, we should say, 
upon our toleration and kindness, did not some of them, by their 
lofty spirituality and heavenly-mindedness, challenge our heart- 
felt reverence and love. So highly essential to the great mass 
of mankind do we deem the facts, the miracles, the history of 
the gospel, that we should distrust, as a public teacher of piety, 
one who undervalued this wonted medium of faith. But so long 
as the kingdom of God consists not in words or facts, not in 
meats or drinks, but in righteousness, peace, and joy in the holy 
spirit, we will own, and embrace, and defend as a Christian 
brother, the man, who, through faith in the everlasting truths of 
the gospel, does justly, and loves mercy, and walks humbly 
with his God. 

Nevertheless, believing as we do, that miracles are the foun- 
dation on which Jesus built his church, and that it is only as 
they stand firm, that the church can thrive, we welcome most 
heartily the able defence of this branch of Christian evidence 
now before us. “The latest form of infidelity,” we are told, 
“js distinguished by assuming the Christian name, while it strikes 
directly at the root of faith in Christianity, and indirectly of all 
religion, by denying the miracles attesting the divine mission of 
Christ.” ‘The intrinsic impossibility of miracles was first main- 
tained by Spinoza, subsequently by Hume, and has been since 
their day assumed as an axiom by numerous professedly Chris- 
tian and theological writers. ‘This idea, as Mr. Norton clearly 
demonstrates, is consistent only with Atheism ; for, if there be 
a God, the laws of nature must be laws of his appointment, 
and it is absurd and self-contradictory to maintain that the 
Being, who has the right and power to make such laws, has 
neither the power nor the right to suspend them. On the con- 
trary, if there be a God, miracles are intrinsically probable, — 
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the only ground, on which itis conceivable that the Deity should 
have imposed upon himself in general uniform laws of manifes- 
tation, would lead us to expect the occasional setting aside of 
those laws ; for 


“A religious philosopher may regard the uniformity of the 
manifestations of God’s power in the course of nature, as solely 
intended by him to afford a stable ground for calculation and ac- 
tion to his rational creatures; which could not exist, if the ante- 
cedents that we call causes, were not, in all ordinary cases, the 
signs of consequent effects. This uniformity is necessary to en- 
able created beings to be rational agents. The Deity has im- 
posed upon himself no arbitrary and mechanical laws. It is sole- 
ly, so far as we can perceive, for the sake of his creatures, that 
he preserves the uniformity of action that exists in his works. 
Beyond the sphere af their observation, where this cause ceases, 
we have no ground for the belief of its continuance. There is 
nothing to warrant the opinion, that the Deity still restrains his 
power by an adherence to laws, the observance of which his 
creatures cannot recognise. We have strong reasons for believ- 
ing that such an apparently causeless uniformity of operation 
would produce, not good, but evil. We have no ground forsup- 
posing that the operation of the laws of nature, with which we 
are acquainted, extends beyond the ken of human observation ; 
or that these laws are anything more than a superficial manifes- 
tation of God’s power, the mere exterior phenomena of the uni- 
verse. We have no reason to doubt that the creation may be full 
of hidden miracles. 

‘“* But, if the uniformity of the laws of nature, so far as they 
fall within our cognizance, is ordained by God for the good of 
his creatures, then, should a case occur in which a great blessing 
is to be bestowed upon them, the dispensing of which requires 
that he should act in other modes, no presumption would exist 
against his so acting. So far as we are able to discern, there 
would be no reason to doubt that he would so act. A miracle is 
improbable, when we can perceive no sufficient cause in refer- 
ence to his creatures, why the Deity should vary his modes of 
operation; it ceases to be so, when such a cause is assigned. 
But Christianity claims to reveal facts, a knowledge of which is 
essential to the moral and spiritual regeneration of men; and to 
offer, in attestation of the truth of those facts, the only satisfac- 
tory proof, the authority of God, evidenced by miraculous dis- 
plays of his power. The supposed interposition of God corres- 
ponds to the weighty purpose which it is represented as effecting, 
If Christianity professes to teach truths of infinite moment ; if 
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we perceive that such is the character of its teachings, if,findeed, 
they are true; and if we are satisfied, from the exercise of our 
own reason, and the history of the world, that they relate to facts 
concerning our relations and destiny, of which we could other- 
wise obtain no assurance, then this character of our religion re- 
moves all presumption against its claims to a miraculous origin.” 


— pp. 16-18. 


But incredulity on the subject of miracles, with very many, 
has its origin less “in any process of reasoning,” than in the 
vague feeling that spiritual truth cannot be conveyed to the 
mind by outward phenomena, but must be perceived intuitively. 
It has become fashionable in some quarters to sneer at miracles, 
because they are wrought upon matter, and are discerned by 
the organs of sense. We are at a loss to know why, on the 
same ground, the whole material universe is not to be stricken 
from the list of man’s spiritual teachers, nature proclaimed voice- 
less to the human soul, and the creation, with its glories and its 
harmonies regarded as a system of machinery devised for car- 
nal convenience only. But is itso? Have the wise and good 
of all ages been deceived in believing, that “the heavens de- 
clare the glory of God,” — that ‘the invisible things of Him, 
even his eternal power and Godhead, are understood by the 
things that are made?” Do the mountains rise, and the billows 
break, and the thunders roll, without any message from God to 
the soul of man? Has not creation been defined, with equal 
truth and beauty, by mystagogues of the inmost initiation, “ the 
time-vesture of the Eternal,” — ‘the garment we see him by ?” 
But if the ordinary phenomena of nature are fraught with les- 
sons of spiritual truth, why may not extraordinary phenomena 
be charged with a like ministry? If the every day course of 
creation be the exponent of certain items of religious knowl- 
edge, why may not deviations from that course let us into a 
higher cycle of truth? If the established order of the universe 
manifests the all-powerful and beneficent Creator and Governor, 
why may not an occasional interlude in that order show us the 
Father, unveil his upholding arm, and reveal his unslumbering 
Providence ? 

Indeed, without any reference to their use as the criteria of a 
revelation, it seems to us that miracles were needed to complete 
the demonstration of the truths of natural religion, — that they 
are the best interpreters of that order of nature which they seem 
to supersede. Suppose that what we call the order of nature 
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had never been interrupted, we might have imagined it some- 
thing more than a name, — something real and constraining. We 
might have looked upon nature as a vast machine, rolling on its 
revolutions with no reference to human weal or woe. We should 
have yearned for miracles to show us that the world was not 
governed by chance or fate, or the combinations of brute mat- 
ter. Now our Saviour’s miracles have laid bare the springs of 
nature, and uncovered her foundations. Her kingdom has been 
shaken once, that it may be established forever. He who then 
arrested, must ever have governed her course. God has thus 
shown us that what we call the established order of events, is 
only a means, not an end. He then can never permit the 
means to supersede the end, —can never so reverence the sub- 
altern course of nature, as to set aside, for the sake of it, the 
ultimate and real good of any of his children. But the same 
Providence, which once in infinite mercy visibly arrested the 
common course of events, will still in equal mercy, by the in- 
visible shaping of remoter causes, adapt that course to the vary- 
ing wants of his whole family. The only difference, as we 
conceive, between a miracle and what we call a common event 
is, that in the miracle, God interposes his visible agency between 
the last cause and the final effect, while in a common event the 
divine agency buries itself too far back in the chain of remote 
causes for man to detect it. Thus God through Christ raised 
up, without apparent means, the paralytic from his couch of: 
chronic debility. ‘The same work he now performs on many a 
sick bed, by directing attention to appropriate means of cure, 
and then crowning those means with his blessing. And now 
that through Jesus the heavens have been parted, and the fiat 
of the Omnipotent has swept over the scenes of human con- 
flict and sorrow, over the couch of suffering and the valley of 
the dead, we can lean with unfaltering faith, in every trial and 
grief, on an all-wise and an all-merciful arm. 

We therefore value the miracles of the gospel for what they 
would teach, did they stand forth as insulated facts, without hav- 
ing ever been appealed to as credentials. But Jesus appealed 
to them as the credentials of his mission. And they are the 
only possible badge of authority from God. They are the only 
incontrovertible sign of inspiration. Without them Christianity 
may <¢ true; but it has lost its distinctive character. It stands 
on the same footing with Platonism or any other system of phi- 
losophy. If true, or so far as it is true, it is of God; and so 
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is all truth, through whatever source imparted. We are told 
indeed, that all truth coming from the inspiration of God, the 
popular distinction between revealed and uninspired truth is ab- 
surd. ‘This we grant. We contend for no such distinction. 
We believe that, so far as Socrates thought rightly, he was as tru- 
ly the subject of divine inspiration, as were our Saviour and his 
apostles. But the distinction, for which we contend, is between 
inspiration. with and without the seal of infallibility, — between 
the inspiration of the honest learner and the accredited teach- 
er. ‘The true question between the Deist and the Chnistian is 
not that of inspiration, but of authority,—not whether Jesus 
taught the truth, but whether God attached his own seal and 
sign manual to the truth he taught, so that men are under a pe- 
culiar obligation to submit their own judgments to his, to bow 
their wills to his law, and to believe what he says, because he 
has said it. ‘To other teachers we yield assent, so far as they 
convince us by argument, or accord with our preconceived opin- 
ions. Is there that in the position of Jesus with regard to us, 
which demands that, when we come to him, we should leave 
our prepossessions behind us, and take his word for truths be- 
yond the province of our reason? If there is, it must be mira- 
cles that give him his peculiar position. They only can hold 
him forth as the object of the world’s implicit faith. Now God 
has so constituted us, that we all lean on authority, take truth 
on trust, and can acquire it in no other way, for the first years 
of our lives. Moreover, he has so arranged the outward lot of 
the vast majority of our race, that, surrounded by grovelling 
cares, and with little intellectual culture, they can never attain 
the table land of clear spiritual intuition, but must always rely 
on authority, and receive truth on the testimony of the few, who 
have investigated, and seen, and reasoned. He has also so 
constituted the human mind, that it has faith in man, — faith in 
the workings of other minds, so that what one man learns, or 
discovers, becomes the property of the race. Now the idea of 
a religious teacher, authorized by a supernatural commission, is 
in close analogy with these acknowledged features of the order 
of providence, and is therefore supported by a strong a priors 
probability. 

After having shown that, “if the miraculous character of 
Christianity be denied, its essence is gone, its evidence is anni- 


hilated,” Mr. Norton remarks : 
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‘Tt is indeed difficult to conjecture what any one can fancy 
himself to believe of the history of Christ, who rejects the belief 
of his divine commission and miraculous powers. What con- 
ception can such a one form of his character? His whole 
history, as recorded in the Gospels, is miraculous. It is vain to 
attempt to strike out what relates directly or indirectly to his 
miraculous authority and works, with the expectation that any- 
thing consistent or coherent will remain. It is as if one were to 
undertake to cut out from a precious agate the figure which 
nature has inwrought, and to pretend, that, by the removal of 
this accidental blemish, the stone might be left in its original 
form. If the accounts of Christ’s miracles are mere fictions, 
then no credit can be due to works so fabulous as the pretended 
histories of his life. But these supposed miracles, it has been 
contended, may be explained, consistently with the veracity of 
the reporters, as natural events, the character of which was mis- 
taken by the beholders.” — p. 23. 


** Let us suppose, that the account of some one or more of the 
miracles of Christ, especially if detached from its connexion, 
and from all that determines its meaning, admits of being ex- 
plained as having its origin in some natural event. Take any 
case one will, however, it must be admitted that the explanation 
is not obvious, that it is conjectural ; and in a great majority of 
cases, it must be allowed, that it is merely possible; and that 
to render it deserving of notice, the principle is to be assumed, 
that whatever is supernatural must be expunged from his history. 
We will suppose ourselves, then, to have tried this mode of inter- 
pretation on one narrative, and to have found it improbable. But, 
suspending our opinion, let us pass on to another solution of a 
similar character. A new improbability arises, and after that 
anew one. These improbabilities consequently multiply upon 
us in a geometrical ratio, and very soon become altogether over- 
whelming.”’ — pp. 24, 25. 

Mr. Norton next illustrates the position, that the miracles of 
Jesus form an essential element of that enternal evidence, which, 
we are often told, is the sufficient and only valid proof of the 
truth of Christianity. The marvellous facts of the gospel, 
when we contemplate them closely, start forth from the canvass 
of history as life-giving truths. ‘They are exhibitions of ever- 
lasting principles, glimpses of what always has been and will 
be, leaves from the book of heaven and eternity. They them- 
selves are natural in their place, belong to the person of Jesus, 
-cohere with his teachings, accord with the purity and power 
of his spirit. Unless we suppose that he actually wrought 
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miracles, we destroy the coherency of the gospel record, and 
leave the godlike teachings of Jesus backed only by inflated, 
bombastic assumptions of authority, by gross imposture, or at 
best by successful jugglery and necromancy. The whole style 
of the evangelic history is inexplicable on any other supposi- 
tion, than that the writers believed him to have been accredited 
of God “by miracles, and wonders, and signs, which God did 
by him,” -still more do the words of Jesus, on any other theory, 
present an insoluble enigma. 


“They are accordant only with the conception of him as 
speaking with authority from God. ‘They would be altogether 
unsuitable to a merely human teacher of religious truth, so con- 
sidered, if not the language of an impostor, they become the 
language of the most daring and crazy fanaticism. I speak 
of the general character of his discourses, a character of the 
most striking peculiarity. In ascribing them to one not miracu- 
lously commissioned by God, they must be utterly changed and 
degraded. What is most solemn and sublime must either be 
rejected as never having been spoken by him, or its meaning 
must be thoroughly perverted ; it must be diluted into folly, that 
it may not be blasphemy.” — pp. 26, 27. 


These remarks Mr. Norton forcibly illustrates by citations 
from the reported sayings of our Saviour, particularly by his 
words at the grave of Lazarus ; and then states as follows the 
alternative, to which the candid inquirer must find himself re- 


duced. 


** We must, then, believe that Jesus Christ was sent by God, 
commissioned to speak in his name ; or we cannot reasonably 
pretend to know anything concerning him. We may think it 
probable, that he was a reformer of the religion of his nation, 
who preached for some short time, principally in Galilee ; but, 
having very soon made himself an object of general odium, was 
put to death as a malefactor amid the execrations of his country- 
men, who then strove, though uneffectually, to suppress his fol- 
lowers. Or we may fancy him an untaught but enlightened 
philosopher, whose character, words, and deeds, whatever they 
were, have been absurdly and fraudulently misrepresented by 
his disciples. Or, as the Gospels cannot be regarded as true 
histories, we may go on to the conclusion at which infidelity, 
in its folly and ignorance, arrived within the memory of some of 
us, that no such individual existed, and that Christ is but an alle- 
gorical personage. But to whatever conclusion we may come, 
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if the representation of him in the Gospels be not conformed to 
his real character and office, no foundation is left, on which any 
one can with reason pretend to regard him as an object of vene- 
ration, or to consider his teachings, whatever effect they may 


have had upon the world, as of any importance to himself.” — 
pp. 28, 29. 


The remainder of the Address is occupied in meeting the ob- 
jection, that the evidence of historical Christianity “ consists 
only of probabilities.’ ‘To this the answer is obvious, that 
there is for a finite being “no absolute certainty, beyond the 
limit of momentary consciousness, a certainty that vanishes the 
instant it exists, and is lost in the region of metaphysical 
doubt.” Moreover, “in all things of practical import, in the 
exercise of all our affections, in the whole formation of our 
characters, we are acting, and must act, on probabilities alone.” 
The evidences, on which the faith of almost the entire Chris- 
tian world has reposed for eighteen centuries, amount to as 
high a probability, as we usually seek to base our conduct upon 
in the most important affairs of life,— amount indeed to what 
in popular language we denominate moral certainty; and 
therefore lay us, as reasonable and self-consistent men, under 
inalienable obligations to make the teachings and example of 
Jesus the guide ‘of our lives. 

Of the notes appended to this address, the first consists of 
“Some further Remarks on the Characteristics of the Modern - 
German School of Infidelity.” The second is “ On the Objec- 
tion to Faith in Christianity, as resting on Historical Facts and 
Critical Learning.” ‘The objection is that, as religion | is an univer- 
sal want, its proofs should lie at every man’s door, whereas the 
weighing of historical and critical evidence demands an amount 
of time, learning, and mental acumen, which few are able to 
bestow. This objection, however, if valid, applies not only to 
historical Christianity, but to religion in general. ‘The inde- 
pendent attainment of any kind of religious knowledge demands 
the highest effort of a well trained mind and a well purged 
heart. During the first forty centuries of the world’s history, 
we can hardly count that number of individuals out of Judea, 
who had attained clear and satisfying religious ideas. If we 
may judge from the thousands of thousands, who have arrived 
at an intimate acquaintance with God and duty, since religion 
clothed itself in a historical form in the gospel, this form ‘has 
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tended greatly to diminish the difficulty, — to render the temple 
of truth easy of access. Moreover, if the weighing of the evi- 
dences of religion be an arduous work and within the province 
of but few, so is the weighing of evidence in all the higher de- 
partments of knowledge. But we are so constituted that, in 
all these departments of knowledge, we rely on the testimony 
of others, make other minds do the work of investigation for us, 
and judge of the accuracy with which they have wrought it 
by a certain infallible instinct. And in this way is a firm faith 
in religion and its historical evidences acquired by the unreason- 
ing multitude, on the testimony of those capable of investigating. 

We close our article by extracting from this second note a 
few remarks of the gravest moment on the all-important sub- 
ject of the publication of opinions. 


** This view of human belief, as resting in so great a degree 
upon what may be called testimony, serves to show strongly the 
responsibility that lies on all those, who undertake to influence 
the opinions of their fellow men, on any subject, by their belief 
concerning which their moral principles or their happiness may 
be affected. Whoever may do so, should have natural capacity 
for the office ; he should have the requisite knowledge, of which 
extensive learning commonly makes a part; and he should be 
influenced by no motives inconsistent with a love of truth and 
goodness, by no craving for notoriety, no restless desire to be the 
talk of the day, no party spirit, and no selfish purpose of main- 
taining doctrines, the profession of which he cannot renounce 
without the loss of some worldly advantage. Before he incul- 
cates any peculiar opinions, he should have thoroughly studied 
them, have clearly defined them to his own mind, have traced 
out their relations, and have become persuaded that future inves- 
tigation will not lead him to change them. And further, he 
should believe himself to see clearly, that their promulgation 
will tend to good ; since, if there be a God who rules all things 
in infinite wisdom and goodness, no general law or fact in the 
universe can ultimately tend to evil, and consequently no general 
truth, or affirmation of such law or fact, can be ultimately mis- 
chievous. In proportion therefore, as the beneficial effect of any 
doctrine is doubtful, so far is its truth doubtful on the supposi- 
tion that there is a God. And if there be not a God, on which 
supposition truth might be mischievous, the moral offence of pub- 
lishing a mischievous truth would still remain. 

*‘ Judging from the practice of the day, the responsibility of 
which I speak is not greatly regarded; and we may conclude 
from the language which is freely used, that it is not generally 
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understood. Men throw out their opinions rashly, reserving to 
themselves the liberty of correcting them, if they are wrong; 
if you would know for what doctrines they hold themselves re- 
sponsible, you must look to their last publication. It deserves 
praise, we are told, for one to confess himself to have been in 
error. It does, without doubt; as it also deserves praise for 
one to repent of a crime and to make reparation; but a wise 
and good man, as he will avoid committing crimes, so according 
to his ability, he will avoid promulgating errors on important, or 
unimportant, subjects. Another loose notion is, that there should 
be no discouragement, by the expression of moral disapproba- 
tion, to the promulgation of any doctrine, whatever may be its 
character, or whatever may be the moral or intellectual qualifi- 
cations of the teacher ; for that this would be putting a check upon 
freedom of discussion. The doctrine may be confuted, it is 
said, if it is erroneous. But it should be recollected that many 
errors are in alliance with men’s passions, vices, and follies, and 
that, when plausibly affirmed, they may be readily admitted by 
those who will not listen to, or perhaps could not comprehend, 
a series of explanations and arguments. It should likewise be 
recollected, that a writer careless of facts, bold in his assertions, 
and confused and illogical in his conceptions, may commit more 
errors in a page than an able man can confute in twenty ; that 
these errors may be gross ; that one conversant with the subject 
may regard the task of exposing them as unworthy of him; and 
that it is hard to condemn such as are capable of informing oth- 
ers to the poor employment of rooting out errors, the growth of 
which is encouraged by those who assign them the task. But it 
is only necessary to attend to the general principle, that depend- 
ent as we all are upon the information and the opinions of 
others, no one has a right to assume the office of our instructer, 
who has not labored to qualify himself morally and intellectually 
for its proper porformance.” — pp. 60-62. 
A. P. P. 
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Art. VII.— A History of the First Church and Parish in 
Dedham, in three Discourses, delivered on occasion of the 
completion, Nov. 18, 1838, of the second Century since the 
gathering of said Church. By Atvan Lamson, D. D., 
Pastor of the First Church in Dedham. 1839. pp. 104. 


We have read these discourses with great satisfaction. ‘The 
author has exhibited with fidelity and skill and (what in such 
details is scarcely less essential) a true interest in his work — 
the History of a Church, of which for now nearly twenty-one 
years he has been the Pastor. Even the stranger, regard- 
ing only the beauty of that fair village of Dedham, might not 
be indifferent to its annals. But they whose birth, or early 
associations are there, or whose taste for ancient records dispo- 
ses, will not fail of a lively pleasure in tracing the history of a 
community from the day that thirty families first assembled to 
worship God, “ under one of the large trees, which then shaded 
the plain,” through a chequered course of two hundred years 
to its present prosperity. ‘There will be found indeed some 
more than common attractions in a spot, where not only “the 
rude fore-fathers of the hamlet sleep,” but the ancestors of some 
of our eminent men toiled; the village where Dwight and 
Dexter and Fisher Ames had their abode, and where, too, 
in individuals, less known to public fame but dear to per- 
sonal friendship, have been witnessed some of the choicest 
virtues of private life, a strict but cheerful piety, and an over- 
flowing hospitality. 


“The place was fortunate,” says Dr. Lamson, “ in its first in- 
habitants. They had a difficult task to execute, but they proved 
themselves fully equal to its accomplishment. Their toils and 
cares were important; but many of them humble ones, and 
they could hardly have been cheered by a foresight of one half 
their beautiful results.”’ — ‘It is fit, that we should hold such men 
in remembrance ; that we should report their praises; that we 
should not suffer oblivion to creep over their names. It is fit, 
that we should pause to brush away the dust, which in the lapse 
of time is silently gathering over the record of their merits.” 


To this filial work the writer of these Discourses has contri- 
buted his part. It appears, that, if the place was fortunate in 
its first inhabitants, they were not less fortunate in their first 
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Pastor. The Rev. John Allin, who came with the founders, 
and had been a preacher before he quitted England, was early 
established as their minister, and by a prudent and faithful ser- 
vice of thirty-three years, “ by his singular candor and amenity 
of spirit, not less than by his ingenuity and learning,” by his wis- 
dom and gentleness in controversy, in which he reluctantly 
engaged but always with success, and by the respect his char- 
acter inspired, he must have essentially contributed to the 
prosperity of the infant settlement.* 

Of his successor, Mr. Adams,+ we can only notice that a 
Fast-Sermon, which he published, affords an example, among 
multitudes that might be quoted from the Mathers and others, 
of the common passion with all generations, to lament the de- 
generacy of the times. In this Discourse he draws a most 
melancholy picture of the sins and miseries of the day ; among 
which are not those only, that might be expected in such a 
catalogue, coldness, and deadness, and worldliness of spirit, but 
* dissentions in churches, jealousies, and slanders, with other 
evils, which we should least have suspected in the frugal, self- 
denying days of our fathers. ‘We have borne,’ says he, ‘too 
high a sail. ‘There hath been an affectation of gallantry un- 
becoming our condition ; too great delicacy of living ; and 
family government is in a great measure lost in New Eng- 
land.’” This now was in 1678, not sixty years after the land- 





*In adverting to Mr. Allin’s domestic history, our author notices 
an incident, pertaining to one of his marriages, not to be omitted in the 
annals of those primitive times. “For his second wife he married the 
widow of Governor Thomas Dudley, a little more than three months a 
the Governor's death, Mr. Allin’s first wife, Margaret, having been dead 
a little more than six months. The lady, who was the mother of Goy- 
ernor Joseph Dudley, must have possessed some attractions of mind, or 
person, or both,” for Mr. Allin was her third husband ; and notwith- 
standing the apparent suddenness of the union (for which, as we learn 
from oral testimony, she had full authority from a former example of 
the Governor) they were pleasant in their lives, and in death they were 
not divided. “His beloved wife, Katherine,” as Mr. Allin calls her in 
his records, “died three days after him, and both were buried in the 
same grave.” — Discourse I. p. 27. 

+ Previously tothe coming of Mr. Adams, the people had invited Mr. 
Nicolet, a stranger from Maryland, to preach, and soon after to settle. 
“ He consented, but said he must first go with his wife to Salem ‘for a 
child and some things,” which they had left there.” No objection was 
made to soreasonable a request. He went; but the result was, he 
never returned, preferring Salem to Dedham ; and after a stormy ministry 
of three or four years he left Salem also. 
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ing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. So true is it, that, in every 
age, the times that are, have always been complained of as 
worse than the times that have been. 

Of the virtues ascribed to our Fathers, respect for the insti- 
tutions of religion, and zeal to maintain the ministry, have been 
most frequently celebrated. Yet those virtues had sometimes 
to contend with antagonist principles ; for it appears, that in Ded- 
ham during the ministry of Mr. Belcher, which closed in 1723, 
though he was highly esteemed and his death greatly lamented, 
“ there was some shortness in the coming in of the money for the 
Pastor.” “'The amount necessary was not paid without many and 
growing murmurs ; and they were compelled at length to resort 
to compulsory methods, that of voluntary contribution having 
proved quite ineffectual.’’ — Discourse II. pp. 42, 43. 

But whatever deficiency of liberality in regard to pecuniary 
affairs may be ascribed to the people of Mr. Belcher’s times, 
we pass with pleasure to a signal instance of liberality in anoth- 
er form, and at a later day, which is well worthy of being 
commemorated. ‘Towards the close of Mr. Haven’s ministry, 
viz., in 1793, the Church unanimously adopted the following 
as “ their Form of Christian Union and Covenant Engagements.” 
It is a model worthy of imitation ; and for the enlightened and 
catholic and truly Christian spirit, which conceived and accept- 
ed it, it does honor to any people. We can hardly imagine 
that a church united by a covenant like this could have acqui- 
esced even for a day in the exclusive system of faith and 
fellowship, which under another ministry was for a season urged 
upon them. 


‘“‘ We profess our belief in the Christian Religion. We unite 
ourselves together for the purpose of obeying the precepts and 
honoring the institutions of the religion we profess. We cove- 
nant and agree with each other, to live together as a band of 
Christian brethren, to give and receive counsel and reproof, with 
meekness and candor, to submit with a Christian temper to the 
discipline, which the Gospel authorizes the church to administer ; 
and diligently to seek after the will of God, and carefully en- 
deavor to obey all his commands.” 


“‘ Such,” says Dr. Lamson, “ was the noble example of liberality 
exhibited by thischurch more than forty-five years ago,— exhibited 
without opposition or controversy, when men’s understandings were 
calm, and they could bring to the discussion of the subject unembar- 
rassed minds and an unfettered judgment. The fact shows the 
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prevailing state of sentiment and feeling in this society, at the 
time, as far removed from exclusiveness, as liberal and catholic, 
as the most strenuous advocate for rational views and freedom 
of thought and expression could desire.” 

Our limits constrain us to omit muc’ that is worthy of notice 
in these Discourses. The author touches with delicacy and 
forbearance upon the topics connected with the ministry of his 
immediate predecessor and the comnencement of his own. 
He adverts in conclusion with eloquene and just sensibility to 
the changes, which time has made,and to the generations 
that have passed away. We rejoice, hat a ministry already 
extended beyond the narrowing term of these days remains ; 
and we hope that in the simple principks of their “ Confession 
of faith” and the peace, that now units them, the people “of 
the First Church of Dedham” may lon; have rest and be edi- 
fied. 





Note To THE ARTICLE ON THE Liveroo. ConTROvVERsy, 
in THE NuMBER FOR SPTEMBER. 





In noticing this controversy in our las number, we closed our 
remarks abruptly in the hope of receiing some more of the 
Sermons. We have since received six, —as follows. 
“The Proper Deity of our Lord Jeus Christ, proved from 
the Prophetic Scriptures.” Isaiah xly 20-—23.— By Rev. 
J. H. Stewart. He deems his doctrie “so manifest, that it 
is difficult to conceive how it can for a noment remain unac- 
knowledged.” He regrets that the Unitaians so understood Mr. 
Byrth’s original invitation, as to insist ujon being heard in their 
own defence. He lays stress upon the vords “ Proper Deity,” 
as distinguished from “ Divinity,” or ‘ super-angelic nature.” 
He goes over the well-trodden ground o: this subject, attempt- 
ing ‘ to show that the offices, the promised Saviour was to exe- 
cute, make it absolutely necessary tha: he should be perfect 
God, as well as perfect man.” Thenie resorts “ to the Pro- 
phecies, which in the plainest terms declare his glory.” “ Let 
all the Unitarian teachers now living, assemble together, and try 
to bring out from the unmutilated Word of God that imaginar 
Being whom they profess to worship, and they will find it a 
harder task than all their united wit can perform.” As far as 
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we can discern his argument, it amounts only to this, that the 
Deity is sometimes callec a Saviour. He tells the ministers in 
his peroration that ‘the whole drift of their preaching, with 
some minute exceptions, 's to degrade the Son of God, and to 
ruin the souls of my fellow sinners.” He accuses them of 
“uncandid guile,” in choosing subjects answering to those of 
their opponents, and this leading the public to suppose they 
were lecturing by mutua understanding ; and more than all, “ of 
dreadful blasphemy,” inthe title of the lecture answering to his 
own. ‘This is followed sy several “ Ohs,” and concluded with 
an especial prayer in be@alf of the ministers. 

Mr. Martineau’s ansver to this Lecture bears the title, “ The 
Proposition ‘ that Christs God,’ proved to be false from the Jew- 
ish and Christian Scriptves.” 1 Cor. vii. 5,6. — Christ has made 
known to the world a blier God, and a more exalted rule of 
right, than were recogised before. Christ has given to the 
world something more han a sound code of ethics; the power 
of his religion is in theimage of himself. His person may be 
contemplated as an object of religious reverence, or as an object 
of moral imitation ; thi latter view would make him but little 
more than a lawgiver, nd his religion only a system of ethics. 
It is then as the type o God, the human image of the everlast- 
ing God, that Christ becomes an object of our Faith. The - 
universe shows us the Scale of Deity ; Christ has filled it with 
his own spirit. ‘To full the office of revealing in his own per- 
son the character of t Father, Christ possessed and manifest- 
ed all the moral attributes of Deity. He had those qualities, 
perceptions, and sentinents, which fill up the whole meaning of 
the word divine. Trinitzians consider this view defective, and add 
to it, the physical and ntellectual attributes of Deity. Not dar- 
ing, by disturbing the juxtaposition of charmed sounds on which 
orthodoxy depends, to ise hisown words, Mr. Martineau quotes 
the Athanasian creed, ind draws out the point at issue. ‘Then 
he undertakes to show, /st, If the Athanasian doctrine is found in 
Scripture, then, accoraing to the very principles of their oppo- 
nents, Scripture does no! contain a revelation from God. 2d, If it 
be in the Bible, we may justly demand certain definite traces of it 
here, and before opening the Book, must settle what these traces 
should be. 3d, That such traces cannot be found in Scripture, 
Pursuing these three points, Mr. Martineau makes sad work 
with “ the precarious pile of Church orthodoxy, wasted by the 
attrition of reason, the healthful dews of nature, and the sun- 
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shine and the air of God.” ‘This Sermon contains a masterly 
criticism upon all those ‘Texts adduced to prove the Deity of 
Christ. We have never met with a more simple and thorough 
piece of argument. 

The Rev. Hugh M’Neile’s subject is “ The Proper Deity 
of our Lord, the only ground of consistency in the work of 
Redemption.” Rom. iii. 22—26.— His first topic is to prove 
that the hearts of all men are corrupt from birth, that all sin- 
ned in Adam. He reasons and argues as if he believed the 
doctrine, which some of its advocates, estimated by their mode 
of stating it, would seem not to believe. We have long had 
one canon laid down in our minds, by which we test the sincer- 
ity of every man who professes to hold the doctrine of innate to- 
tal depravity, acquired by the sin of Adam, thatis, has he brought 
children into the world? If he isa Father, he does not believe 
the doctrine, for he would not dare to bring into existence those 
whom he is bound to love, and God is bound to hate. The ar- 
gument now before us would prove that Satan had more power 
over the whole human race, even in the person of the first and 
purest specimen of it, just from the hand of the Creator, than 
God has ; a doctrine which we do not believe. Quite a curious 
_ illustration is offered as to the way in which all who spring from 
Adam are made sinners. ‘The author quotes the method by 
which various flowers are made to grow from one elder twig, and 
then applies it thus. ‘“ Adam was this elder bush. The Devil 
scooped out his pith, the life and power of his original holiness, 
in which he served God, and filled each of the compartments 
of his nature, with evil seeds of different sorts, which all blos- 
somed at the same time. — When that plant of Satan’s right- 
hand planting had taken root, that worse than hemlock, that plant 
from the bottomless pit, impregnated with poison from eternity, it 
sprang up, it blossomed, it seeded, and “ the Prince of the pow- 
er of the air carried these noxious seeds and strewed them to 
the ends of the earth.” And where, we ask, was the gardener, 
while all this mischief was going on with his fairest and single 
plant ? 

Such a being then needs redemption. “If God overlook 
man’s guilt, admit him to the enjoyment of his favor, and pro- 
ceed by corrective discipline to restore his character, he unsettles 
the foundations of all equitable government, obliterates the ev- 

erlasting distinctions between right and wrong, spreads conster- 

VOL. XXVII. — 3D §. VOL. IX. NO. Il. 31 
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nation in heaven, and proclaims impunity in hell. Such a God 
would not be worth serving.” ‘Unitarian preaching, for the 
most part, resembles a dissertation on good walking, addressed 
to a congregation who are all lame.” Owing to some irregular- 
ity in the transmission of the Sermons, we have not received 
them in the order of their delivery. ‘Thus we have not as yet 
seen the answer to this Sermon, nor the five others which follow- 
ed it, three by the clergymen, and two by the ministers. Rev. 
J. E. Bates on the part of the Church, preached upon “ the 
Deity, Personality, and operations of the Holy Ghost.” 

In answer to this, Mr. Thom’s Discourse is upon “ ‘The Com- 
forter, even the Spirit of Truth, who dwelleth in us and teach- 
eth all things.” In his Preface to this, his last appointed sub- 
ject in the controversy, he very properly reminds all who may 
look to these publications for decision upon the points at issue, 
that he with his two colleagues, have been obliged to answer 
thirteen discourses, prepared by the whole time and undivided 
strength of as many clergymen, their opponents. He begins 
by remarking upon the readiness with which ‘Trinitarians slip 
from the Deity of the Son, to the Personality of the Spirit. 
When one inroad has been made upon the Unity of God, other 
inroads are very easy. ‘They likewise prefer the word Ghost, 
as it materializes the word Spirit, and puts its true idea out of 
sight. ‘They should be cautious in asserting that there are only 
three persons in the Godhead, as they cannot prove it from 
Scripture. The earliest charge brought against Platonizing 
Christians was that of introducing a second God, nothing being 
said of the Divinity of the third person in the Trinity till near 
the end of the fourth century. 'Trinitarians say that the doctrine 
was not as yet stated, because it had not been denied. This 
is but brave assertion, when neither prayer, ascription, nor dox- 
ology to the Holy Ghost can be found in Scripture, and when 
the church was obliged to make a formula for the purpose, and 
when the Deity of the second person was constantly doubted 
and denied. We have not a shadow of difference from Trini- 
tarians as to the Deity of the Holy Spirit. They maintain 
that the Holy Spirit is not the one God, but a third person in 
the Godhead, and here we separate from them. ‘Trinitarians 
wholly pass over this point of difference, and accuse us of de. 
nying what we maintain. Mr. Thom then proceeds to ascer- 
tain the Scriptural meaning of “ the Holy Spirit,” or “ Spirit 
of God,” particularly in the passages appealed to in controver- 
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sy; to examine what Trinitarians call “the work of the Spir- 
it,” to ascertain whether it requires a third person in the God- 
head ; and closes with a statement of Unitarian views of the 
connexions of the Spirit of God with the spirit of man. 

Next we have a Discourse by Rev. H. Giles, “Creeds the 
Foes of Heavenly Faith; the Allies of worldly Policy.” Rom. 
xiv. 5.— As to the first point, he shows that Creeds disqualify 
the mind for the pursuit of truth, generate mental apathy and 
mental dependence, leave no incitement for study and thought ; if 
Astronomy had been made a Creed at the Council of Nice, and 
Chemistry at the Westminster Assembly, science would have 
exhibited a picture similar to that of religion. Creeds act as 
mighty temptations — as the very Satans of Theology, to the 
covetous and ambitious, to the weak and good. Creeds resist 
the development, and embarrass the progression of truth; they 
are foes to Charity, and causes of contention and hatred. They 
have failed in their objects, and multiplied evils. 2d. Creeds 
foment civil strife; they have been constructed by men of stern 
natures, of haughty minds, and of boundless spiritual ambition. 
They are made in periods of religious strife, when different par- 
ties are laboring for ascendency. ‘They become stepping stones 
to wealth, rank, and power. They are the creatures of the 
Church, and the Church is the creature of the State. Mr. Giles 
closes with a long and most eloquent peroration, burning with 
all the true fire of a pure and heartfelt piety, which can discrim- 
inate between the good men who have been good in spite of 
their Creeds, and the Creeds themselves which have put weap- 
ons into ungodly hands. 

The last Discourse, which has reached us, is by the Rev. Hugh 
Stowell, on “ The Personality and Agency ‘of Satan. Luke XXIi. 
31, 32.— He begins with a censure upon the unhallowed wit 
which trifles with this subject and makes a jestof it. The main 
argument is to prove the Personality of Satan; his Agency is a 
supplementary topic. There is nothing irrational or unphilosoph- 
ical, he says, in supposing that there are beings of a nature and 
order superior to our own, nor is there any presumptive evidence 
that a portion of such beings may not have fallen into moral 
obliquity. The topic, he says, is not within the limits of rea- 
son; we must have recourse to Scripture. ‘There we learn 
that God, who created man, created a superior order of beings 
of an uncompounded nature ; that a master spirit among them led 
a part of them into rebellion, and that these recreant spirits are 
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now reserved in chains and darkness for the great day. The great 
apostate, in the form of a serpent, beguiled our first parents, and 
thus obtained over their posterity a mastery, along with his con- 
federates. ‘T'his horrible combination has ever since been op- 
posing God’s holy purposes to a lost world; they even com- 
passed the death of the Lord of Life. [“I have power to lay 
it down, and I have power to take it again.”] Satan is al- 
ways represented as a conscious and living agent. Of course 
the Author of this discourse interprets literally all those passa- 
ges which ascribe activity, scheming, walking up and down, &c. 
to Satan. All that we have to say upon the matter is, that 
one who so interprets the figurative delineations of the most fig- 
urative language in the world, ought in consistency to hold his 
hat in his hand as he turns “the corners of the streets,” that 
he may be ready to salute “ Wisdom,” who we are told stands 
“erying there.” ‘The author consistently carries out his theory, 
and believes that Satan “ still has an immediate agency in dis- 
tempering the bodies and tormenting the minds of those repro- 
bate persons, whom God may have abandoned to his power.” 
We think he has treated the subject as seriously, as lucidly, 
and as cogently, as the side which he has taken will admit. 

There are still twelve Discourses in the Controversy which 
we have not yet received. ‘T'the subjects of them are of great 
interest. ‘The Controversy is maintained with great power and 
earnestness on both sides. 


G. E. E. 
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Again I draw from my letters to my mother ; for although my 
recollection is exact and vivid of those days and events, so that, 
as I think, I could set them down in order, applying to that 
source shote. and without material error, yet in this the begin- 
ning of my history, I shall, I doubt not, more perfectly comply 
with your wishes, my kinsmen of Rome, if | appear before 
you in the very form in which I painted myself i in those remote 
days. It was thus then, the second time, that I addressed my- 
self to the blessed Naomi. 

“ T said, my mother, that I would write again so soon as new 
events had happened. ‘That necessity presented itself immedi- 
ately upon my sending to you the letter which I last wrote ; if 
those may be called new events which are to be witnessed, not 
so much in saparate acts or occurrences, as in the ripening of 
the time toward some general and final issue. Such seems to me 
to be the condition of Cesarea. Large numbers of the people, 
indeed, both of Jews and Greeks, are little concerned by this 
quarrel with the Governor, being wholly engrossed by the ex- 
pected games, either preparing to attend them with every cir- 
cumstance of display, or to receive into their dwellings as visit- 
ors, during their continuance, the friends and kinsfolk who make 
it their five years’ custom to assemble at Cesarea at this great 
festival. But greater numbers, however, although together with 
the rest they look forward to the games with pleasure, and to 
the entertainment of both friends and strangers, are much more 
deeply engaged by the difficulties of which I have already giv- 
en you some account. ‘The games may occupy their hands, but 
other interests, hopes, and fears are busy at their hearts. Es- 
pecially is this the case with the Jewish portion of the popula- 
tion. No one would dream that less than an empire were at 
hazard, to judge by the demeanor of this people. In truth 
they seem to me at all times a solemn tribe; and this feature 
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of their general character is darkened to a gloom like that 
of night, by the present aspect of their affairs. ‘Their motion 
through the street is slow and cautious, with eyes cast down, or 
talking with one another in low and secret tones — turning con- 
tinually with sudden movement the head to this side and that, 
as if expecting instantly the blow of an assassin, or the insult 
of a Greek. I confess myself amused not a little as I watch 
them. But if this is so with the Jews cenerally — or rather 
with the more zealous portion of them —how much more is it 
true of so fierce a spirit as Philip. Not the dark Casca nor 
the lean Cassius ever carried in their eyes what so threatened 
States with ruin and revolt. Although I cannot but judge his 
cause in the main a right one, yet can I not work up myself to 
his pitch of fury ; but, on the contrary, do what in me lies, part- 
ly by reason, and partly by a lighter hetoric, to soothe his al- 
most disordered mind. My success has been much such as it 
would have been, had I essayed to stem the northern tide as it 
rushes in at the open mouth of the Port, making colossal Rome 
and Asia to tremble on their bases. 

“On the morning of the day which preceded the opening of 
the games, and w hich was to witness the hearing of the Jewish 
deputation before Pilate, the air being close and oppressive, I 
sought the cooler walks of the Garden, and reaching the little 
arbor of which I have spoken, took out my tablets “and wrote. 
I had been not long thus engrossed, when I was interrupted by 
the sudden entrance of Anna, with a countenance more than 
usually expressive of anxiety. She seated herself near me, 
saying, as she did so, ‘I have come seeking you, and am glad 
to have found you here, and yet I hardly know why I have come, 
and I fear lest I deprive you of time that you need for more im- 
portant objects.’ I assured her that I was performing no duty 
of more importance than writing to my mother, and that her 
name was the last from my pen, but what I had said I could 
not inform her. It was, however, no evil report, she might well 
believe. But what, I asked, was it which disturbed “her, for 
her countenance spoke of some new alarm. ‘It is nothing 
new, she answered, ‘nor anything, [ fear, in which you will 
think you can serve us, and I hardly can say why I apply to 
you — yet you have inspired us with a strange confidence, and 
we think that because you are from Rome, while still you are 
of our own race, you will judge of our affairs more justly than 
we can do, who are so near, that everything appears of per- 
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haps an unnatural size and interest. In a word, my mother 
begs you, and I join her in the entreaty, to use whatever power 
you may possess, to moderate the zeal of Philip, and hold him 
back from aspiring to be a leader in these affairs. I, alas, can 
do nothing ; for no sooner does he appear with that face of his, 
and _ his burning words, than I am straightway kindled with his 
ardor, and grow as hot as he.’ I told her, ‘that what she had 
now asked of me, I had already of my own mind attempted, 
but with no good effect whatever. Philip will take no counsel- 
lor to his bosom, beside his own impatient spirit, and Simon, 
who, good as he is, is mad as Philip himself.’ 

“© ¢ Mad ! — Julian? Oh, not quite mad ’ — 

. &* My dear Anna, you cannot yourself bear the whole truth.’ 
«<] will try — now say on — you must forgive me.’ 
“¢'Take, however, Anna, all that I would say, and not a part 

only. Pl lip i is mad only in his impetuosity and haste ; not 
wholly in the great purposes which he cherishes. I blame him 
not that he is restive, as a Jew, beneath Roman oppression, such 
as I now see it with my own eyes to be. I can with himscorn 
the base spirits who, with new submissions, are waiting to pur- 
chase the forbearance of the Governor. Were I a born Jew of 
Cesarea, I would with Philip be a Jew in the full possession and 
enjoyment of my rights, or I would renounce together my faith 
and my country. A Jew, with the name only, is one who, with 
wonderful folly invites insult from the whole world, while from that 
which brings this universal contempt upon his head, he derives 
neither profit nor pleasure. Here, Anna, I speak the words of 
experience. I would not that Philip should be the fool that I 
have been. — You will be glad to know that in the few days I 
have been here, I have lived years, and that the Demon who 
has so long possessed me is departing. 1 am not now the fool 
that I was. Iam become a Jew in feeling, at least, as well as 
inname. Henceforward, if I am still to bear reproach, it shall 
not be for nought. Such at least is the resolve of to-day. You 
now cannot doubt that I am on Philip’s side, that with him I 
would fight for the fair rights and the honored name ? — 

«© Ah! how I bless you,’ cried Anna with glowing cheeks, 
‘for these words. You then think with Philip, that he is 
right? — 

“¢ But you came to me, Anna, did you not, that I might op- 
pose him?’ She answered nothing, but only covered her face 
with her hands. 
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« ¢T think Philip to be both right and wrong,’ I then contin- 
ued, ‘as you would see yourself, if you would reflect one mo- 
ment. In his principles and general purpose, he is right, so I 
judge ; in his present action he is wrong. He is over hasty. He 
will but inflame both the Governor and the Greeks to visit upon 
your part of the population some new violence, while he is in 
no condition to resist them, or take the least advantage of the 
contest that may ensue. He can display all the courage and 
spirit of one who is ready to perish for his rights ; but | fear — 
to suffer — will be all that he can achieve. Do you not feel 
that it is so?’ 

“<] do believe it,’ she answered. ‘It is my constant thought 
when alone ; but the presence of my brother drives it away. 
Where he is I can only feel. J am never myself but by halves. 
Wisdom, I fear, | shall never reach.’ 

“«* Wisdom, Anna, is not for so young as you. I am older 
by many years than you, yet I have not so much as come in sight 
of it. What I have now been saying, may sound very wise, 
but I know not if it be so. I can only say that I think as I do 
now. I pretend not to know. It is a new thing for me to be 
appealed to for counsel, who have hitherto been myself a de- 
pendant upon others.’ 

“ AsI said these words, steps rapidly approached, and Philip 
entered the little building where we sat. His countenance ex- 
pressed a mind disturbed and angry. 

* ¢ How now, Philip,’ said Anna, ‘ what new evil have you 
to report with that ill-boding brow? Surely Pilate refuses not 
to hear us?’ 

“«« No, my sister, it is not that, —but worse. Pilate refuses 
not to hear. But we refuse to be heard. Digest that.’ 

“«¢ How, Philip, can that be? Was it not in full assembly of 
our people, that the five hundred were deputed once more 
to wait upon the Governor? Who can have revoked that de- 
cree but the people themselves ? And they have not done it.’ 

“<The decree hath not been revoked, and the five hundred 
proceed this day to the judgment seat of Pilate, but with their 
tongues cut out and their hands bound.’ 

¢¢ Speak not in riddles, Philip — what is it ? 

“<]t is true, Anna, as I have said, we go with our tongues 
out, and our hands bound.— Neither Simon, nor Eleazer is 
our mouth-piece, but — whom think you? Sylleus!’ — 

“*¢ Our tongues are out indeed,” exclaimed his sister ; ‘ whose 
bad work has it been?’ 
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“«©< Of all —save a sacred few. And now, may —’ 

«¢ Nay, Philip, swear not,’ said Anna, and laid her hand - 
across his mouth. He thrust it rudely from him, and again 
began his usual oath; but his affection for his sister obtained 
the mastery, and he suddenly paused, kissed her cheek, and 
asked her forgiveness. ‘The kiss put to flight all her remaining 
resolutions of moderation, and changed her for the moment to 
but the counterpart of himself. 

“‘< Tt might indeed, then,’ she cried, ‘ as well be that we were 
heard not atall. A Roman is as good a Jew as that unbeliev- 
ing Sadducee — our Julian here were a better.’ 

“< Who, I pray you,’ | then asked, ‘ is this Sylleus that it so 
inflames you, that he should fill this office ?’ 

“« Have you not heard of him?’ said Philip. ‘ ButI forget 
you are but newly come to Cesarea. Sylleus leads the Hero- 
dians ; and what with their own numbers, and the faint-hearted 
among us of the stricter sort, it has been an easy victory to place 
him at the head of this embassy. 1 ought not in reason 
mayhap to have looked for other issue than this. Yet] cannot 
but feel it, for it brings us bound hand and foot, to bide the will 
of Pilate. Peace, not truth and right, is the watch-word with 
these slaves with souls less in bigness than a grain of mustard- 
seed, or the point of a needle, who would, like their true ances- 
tor, sell their birth-right for a mess of pottage. Surely, now-a- 
days there can be no shame like that of being a Jew — apostates 
all — hypocrites and slaves.’ So did he run on, full of vio- 
lence till he had spent himself, and exhausted his stores of 
a proud and indignant passion. I could not but honor the 
feelings from which it all came, growing up, as they did, from 
that deep root of religious reverence, which, planted in his youth, 
had been duly nurtured, till it had spread throughout his whole 
nature, and drew everything to itself. Still 1 was sufficiently 
conscious that his was a virtue in its excess —in such excess 
that it was changed almost to a vice. His religion seemed to me 
little more, or better, than a blind and dangerous superstition. I 
dared to say to hima part of what I thought. I said, ‘ that, ac- 
cording to my belief, he would gain more, by a more moderate 
course of action — that the laws of his own faith would be bet- 
ter observed, not to speak of a true policy, by conduct which 
should exhibit signs of patience and forbearance, and a willing- 
ness sometimes to yield a little, for the sake of peace ; especially 
when so to yield was not to surrender anything that could be 
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called a principle, or a point of faith; but was only bending 
for a time before the force of circumstances. I too would have 
him to be a Jew, and that not in name only, but in every act of 
his life, and purpose of his soul; but I would have him consider 
whether, by a too violent and passionate demeanor, he did not, 
in truth, do a more treasonable act toward his religion and na- 
tion, than by one of more calmness.  -Pilate, surrounded by 
his soldiers, was not easily to be turned from his course, nor 
were the Greeks so few, or so weak, as to be deterred from what 
they had undertaken by any show of opposition, which, so far 
as I could judge, it was in the power of the Jews to make. It 
truly seemed to me, that for the present, at least, the affairs of 
his people would prosper more in the hands of Sylleus, than 
in those of Simon.’ Philip listened as I spoke, and without 
those vehement exclamations of wonder or contempt, with which 
he is accustomed to interrupt those who utter opinions contrary 
to his own. But I could see by the fixed and grave expression 
of his countenance, no muscle moving, that he heeded, no more 
than the marble seat on which he sat, the words he had heard. 

“<The Law,’ said he, ‘given of God to our Fathers, is no 
human instrument —’t is no fabric wrought by the hands of 
men to be altered at our pleasure, or winked out of sight at 
our will or convenience. It is the law of the God of Moses, 
and therefore wholly right, and to be obeyed and honored by 
those who receive it, in the spirit and in the letter, by the observ- 
ance of its rites, by the keeping of its festivals, by the rever- 
ence of its Sabbaths, by the payment of its tythes— by the 
worship of him who founded it, and the hatred of those who 
would subvert it. ‘The proper Jew is one who not only loves, 
but hates. ‘The measure of contempt, that is by other nations 
served out to him, he returns heaped up and running over. The 
Jew’s bond of allegiance to the Jew is not a more binding one, 
than that which leagues him in everlasting hatred against the 
gentile. Our ancestors, who with the besom of extermination 
and death swept the land of their inheritance of its accursed 
tribes, and spared neither the sucking child, nor the tender 
maid, nor the hoary head, are an example unto us of our day, 
how we should deal with any, who shall dare to set up their rest 
on the consecrated soil of this kingdom, not of man, but of God. 
And even as he of old was but a traitor, an apostate, and a 
rebel, who held back his hand from the slaughter of the people 
whom God had denoted, — the Amorite and the Hittite and the 
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Perizite, even so is he who doth the same now. ‘The idolatrous 
Canaanite of our day is the Roman and the Greek. The 
hand of God will ever be against us, till by the hand of those 
who love his law they be driven from the land, where their 
presence is as blasting and mildew. I have waited, Roman, for 
such a day as this, and now it is come I hail it and give God 
thanks. I dare not disobey the voice that sounds in my ear. 
As for Pilate and his legions, [ care for them no more than for 
the chaff driven of the wind. Iand the few who are with 
me may fall a sacrifice before that altar, on which the servants 
of the Most High have ever freely offered up themselves. But, 
if for the present — it will not always be in vain. Other times 
shall reap the harvest.’ 

“<«Such consequences may ensue,’ I replied, ‘it cannot be 
gainsaid. ‘The least events, so esteemed once, have proved 
nothing less than the corner stone of changes which have amazed 
the world. But no eye can discern the possibility of aught 
but suffering and death, in a revolt like this, without concert and 
without preparation. You will only furnish fresh victims to 
the cruelty of Pilate.’ 

“<« For myself,’ answered Philip, ‘I am ready to be a victim — 
I should not fall unhonored nor unavenged.’ 

“ ¢ But suppose, Phillip, your fall should drag down also to the 
same ruin—mother and sister. There is little mercy they 
say in Pilate’s heart.’ Philip’s stern countenance relaxed, and he 
gazed fondly upon Anna, who taking his hand and forgetful of 
everything but him, said, ‘let no fear, my brother, lest a 
little ower should perchance be trodden into the dust, lay 
restraint upon thy spirit. When God and Judea call, go on thy 
way, let perish what will that shall be under thy feet.’ 

“To say anything more I perceived to be worse than useless. 
We rose from our seats and in silence wound our way together 
to the house. At the ninth hour the deputation was to wait 
upon the governor. Philip soon left us to join his friends in 
their consultations ; I did not accompany him, as he desired and 
urged me to do, but assured him I should be present at 
the hearing before the governor; in the mean time I should 
walk forth and observe the temper and behavior of the peo- 

le. 
, “T accordingly took my way toward the principal part of the 
city which as yet I had scarcely seen. 1 was surprised, as I 
proceeded, by its extent, and the signs of wealth and taste even, in 
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the forms of edifices, in the width of the streets, and the solidity 
of the pavements. The buildings of the city most remarkable 
for the costliness of their materials, for the observance of the best 
rules of Roman and Grecian art in their structure, for the grandeur 
of their parts, and the spaciousness of the grounds about them, 
are those which were erected by Herod the Great. As I have 
before said, I believe, they were built in too great haste to be 
built well, and there are everywhere to be discerned signs of 
weakness and decay ; but they everywhere also give “abun- 
dant evidence in their forms, proportions, and general elegance 
of design, that the mind that projected them had been well 
instructed in the best science of the capital of the world. Ev- 
erything in a word is here Roman or Greek; nothing Jewish. 

Even the synagogues, although they are here as everywhere of 
peculiar form, indicating thereby to whom and what they 
belong, are yet both in the structure of the outer walls, of the 
inner porches, and the central edifice itself with its columns 
and roof, altogether conformable to the principles of Roman 
models. And truly, except the taste in such things had been 
borrowed from Rome, it is easy to believe there would have 
been but little to have been witnessed among this people ; for 
it must be confessed, my mother, that whatever portions of un- 
doubted truth they may be in possession of, they are in other 
respects somewhat rude and barbarous. They possess, it can- 
not be denied, that which is most valuable; yet were it desirable 
also that they had added some of the graces and refinements of 
life, which give so real a beauty to the Italian and Grecian cities 
and provinces. A little while since and I should not have la- 
mented this, though I might have noted it. Now I sincerely 
deplore it, as it tends to deprive them of the estimation among 
the rest of mankind which is justly their due. A virtuous man 
loses his power, if his countenance and manner wear not a be- 
nignant expression. And so truth methinks, religious as well 
as every other that is of worth, should be clothed with beauty. 
That can hardly be pure truth which shocks and offends by its 
ugliness. It is adulterate. 

“ But of all the edifices, which adorn the city, the Palace of 
Herod, and now the abode of our Governor, is the most conspicu- 
ous for its vastness and richness. It would not be mean in 
Rome. As I stood contemplating it, little heeding those in the 
street who were passing and repassing me, a vo.ce at my side 
addressed me ; — 
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“<T perceive, Sir, that you are a stranger by the manner in 
which you examine an object, which to us who dwell here is 
old and familiar. This magnificent structure we owe to the 
generosity and public spirit of the Great Herod ; truly called 
the Great. He was too great to be hemmed in by the boun- 
daries of Judaism; and though born a Hebrew aimed to be as 
much a Greek, and by Hercules, a Roman too, as well as a 
Greek. Pardon my freedom. But having little else to do I 
am at your service to give you any information you may desire. 
I am thankful to him who can procure me occupation. ‘Though 
dressed in the Roman fashion, yet, Sir, 1 perceive you are a 
Jew. But that need make no difference ; | am a Greek, it is 
true, as you may see; and you may suppose not unreasonably 
that I hold a Jew in small esteem, seeing how things go in 
Cesarea ; but, Sir, I consider man first — afterwards only wheth- 
er he be Jew, Greek, or Roman. What think you?’ 

“ T was sorejoiced that the noise he had made at length ceased, 
that, though inwardly | fear I used him hardly, I complimented 
him on the last sentiment he had uttered, and told him ‘I 
thought it worthy of a philosopher, which he seemed to be.’ 

“ «Truly I flatter myself,’ he replied, ‘ I am somewhat of a lover 
of wisdom, but to say sooth, it is not always so easy to distinguish 
wisdom from folly, even as it is not so easy sometimes to know 
a philosopher from a fool. I aim at wisdom, but I often doubt 
whether I do not hit folly, and be not a fool.’ 

“1 Could not help thinking that he had arrived at one wise 
conclusion ; and I turned to depart, but he was not to be so easily 
shaken off ; he followed, and continued to pour forth his stream 
of talk by turns wise and absurd, but always rapid and noisy. 
He commented upon every building we passed remarkable for 
its beauty or its purpose, and named to me every citizen we 
met, Jew, or Greek, informing me as to his condition, affairs, 
office, or wealth. As we came before th» devoted Synagogue 
in our walk, it furnished him with an inexhaustible theme. He 
said ‘ that not Pilate himself knew better what would happen 
than he. Nay, not so well; for Pilate knows not at once his 
own mind; but the Greeks know theirs, and that it will be no 
impossible thing to force it upon the Governor. And before a 
few days are passed, Sir, these walls will lie level with the 
pavement. This cannot be agreeable to you Jews. It is al- 
ways an evil to belong to the weaker party ; but then you know 
the philosophic virtue of submission to what is inevitable. I 
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trust your people will manifest their wisdom in a timely and po- 
litic acquiescence.’ 

“T asked my unavoidable companion, how he could feel so 
sure of Pilate’s determination, especially as he was to hear the 
Jews again to day, by some of their people who were more in- 
clined to accommodation. 

“¢ Human nature sir, human nature,’ — was his reply ; ‘ who 
knows not the Greeks? and who knows not Pilate? Prophecy 
is often nothing more than a shrewd judgment. The wise know 
what shall come to pass, from what already is and has been. I 
confess, I see every thing that shall be these few coming days 
with the same plainness as if it had already happened. ‘There 
will be sad uproar, believe me.’ I said ‘I hoped not.’ 

“Ah yes,’ he rejoined, ‘it is a good thing to hope; but 
one hopes less as he grows older and wiser. I know a few 
things, but I hope in nothing. — A fair day to you, most worthy 
Cataphilus,’ cried my companion suddenly to one who passed, 
both gaily and richly dressed, ‘ How is it with your great master 
to day? I trust he is in health. 

*« He is well,’ replied the other, ‘ but he is closely shut up 
with despatches from the Emperor — Excuse my haste’ —my 
companion was about to lay hold upon a fold of his robe—‘I 
will say that Zeno inquired for his welfare ;’ and forced him- 
self away. — 

««That man,’ said my new friend, ‘is ever in a hurry ; he 
is, you must be informed, Pilate’s chief steward, and knows many 
things, if one could but get them out. But it is just so with 
all in this noisy place. 1 can scarce find a man who will allow 
me more than a few words, ere he must perforce be off to keep 
some appointment. It was not so in Athens. There, one 
could find a few who would give you an hour or so in the mark- 
ets, or at the corner of a street, or at the bath. But here, great 
Jupiter, I surely deem that a pot of Tyrian dye, or a bale of 
Egyptian cotton is held to be of more value than would be a 
discourse from Plato, and a merchant more honored than a 
philosopher. But that Cataphilus, whom we just met, as I 
was saying, he has a master, and that master is Pilate, and 
Pilate has a master, who is Tiberius. ‘Those despatches from 
Rome, I trow, give him some trouble. He stands, 1 doubt, 
on slippery ground. But this in your ear. We Greeks make 
use of him, but we esteem him not any more than you Jews. 
Now, my’young Hebrew, we approach the market, and a sight 
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it is, I assure you; there, behold! ‘That too was the work of 
Herod. Few things in Athens are finer.’ 

‘Tt was a noble structure indeed ; and the whole scene was 
imposing and grand, owing both to the buildings and the crowds 
of people who thronged the streets and squares. We stood 
where we had paused, observing and admiring, till being too 
much jostled and incommoded by the swift moving currents of 
passengers, we withdrew a few paces to the steps of a por- 
tico, where we could see and converse without interruption. 
As we thus stood here, and Zeno enlarged with volubility upon 
the various objects before us, our attention was suddenly arrest- 
ed by the loud tone of a voice commencing its prayers in the 
Hebrew tongue. I turned to the quarter whence the sound 
proceeded, and just within an arch of the Portico hardly sepa- 
rated from the street, there stood a Jew with face uplifted, and 
hands spread out, uttering at the top of his voice his noon-day 
prayers ; his eyes were so turned up as to give him the appear- 
ance of one in an agony, and his voice seemed to come forth from 
the passages of his nose rather than from those of the mouth. So 
distorted was his whole countenance by the sanctimonious ex- 
pression he had assumed, that I did not at first recognise my 
companion on board the vessel. But as soon as I had made 
the discovery I asked the Greek, who the person might be who 
was so diligent and noisy at his devotions. Zeno was amazed 
at my ignorance. : 

“¢ What’ said he ‘hast thou been but a day in Cesarea 
and hast thou not heard of Ben-Ezra, the holiest Jew in 
all the city, the very head of the Pharisees, and with the 
common people of more sway than either Simon or Eleazer ? 
Daily as the shadow of yonder dial falls upon the sixth hour, 
may this trumpet tongue be heard in the market of Cesarea ; 
a proclamation of holy zeal to the fools who cannot see, though 
they have eyes — of false and vain pretense to those who know 
how to use the eyes God has given them. See, his worship- 
pers are gathering to listen. Such prayers never reach the 
Gods. Perhaps it is not meant they should. They are answer- 
ed in the effect they have upon these asses who are crowding 
round with their long ears erect. Let us away. This voice 
puts to flight my philosophy.’ 

“So we passed on and mingled in the thickest of the throng 
of buyers and sellers — now in greater multitudes than usual, ow- 
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was the subject of conjecture or dispute ; and from very few did 
I hear a word of encouragement for the poor Jew. All sorts 
of opprobrious language was poured forth upon our unhappy 
people, and prophecies freely uttered of the destruction of the 
building before a few more days should pass. 

«© You see how it is, my little Jew,’ cried Zeno, as we turn- 
ed away from some of these, ‘there is no hope for you. The 
Gods have decreed your defeat, and you are defeated. Better 
trouble thyself no more about it. Accompany me to the Am- 
phitheatre to view the preparations that are going on, and leave 
your bewildered countrymen to Pilate. Be assured he will 
take care of them.’ 

“J made him comprehend at length after repeated attempts 
to avert the flow of his Greek, that | was too much interested 
in the fate of my countrymen and friends to be absent on such 
an occasion. He took leave of me with reluctance, but not 
till he had learned where and with whom I dwelt, and had 
promised to bestow upon me more of bis company. 

“T returned to the house of Sameas. Anna and her mother 
I found employed in domestic affairs ; wherefore 1 withdrew to 
my apartment, and gave myself even a higher pleasure than 
their society could have imparted, by conversing through my 
pen with you, my mother. But the time has come when it 
behoves me to repair to the Hall of Pilate, that I may not lose 
what shall there take place between the Greek and the Jew 
before the Roman Judge. 


“The scene has passed; and [am again returned to my 
apartment and my tablets, to describe to you all that has hap- 

ened. 

“The Hall of Judgment, as the Cesareans term that building, 
where the Roman Governor hears and judges those causes which 
come before him, stands not far from the palace of Herod, and, 
indeed, although it faces in an opposite direction, and is separa- 
ted apparently from it, is yet connected with it by covered and 
secret passages, so that communication can be quickly made 
from one to the other. Pilate, they say here, being ever fear- 
ful lest some revenge, either public or private, should be taken 
upon him for his violences committed against communities or in- 
dividuals, contrived these and divers other secret methods of es- 
cape from one building to another, and from one part of the city 
to another. ‘The building i is not, however, like the palace, of 
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marble, and of the like elegance in its design and ornaments; 
it is, on the other hand, constructed of a dark and gloomy stone, 
and though grand in its form and proportions, cannot boast of 
what is properly termed beautiful. As I now drew near, I per- 
ceived that on all sides it was encompassed by crowds of people, 
waiting for the coming of the Jews, and what was to follow. 
The whole city seemed to have come together into one place. 
I was apprehensive, lest, owing to the multitude, I should find it 
impossible to force myself within the building; for it appeared 
to me certain, that, if so many were without, the space within 
must be more than filled. I thought it hardly worth my while 
to proceed, and had paused, that i might, at least, perhaps, by 
remaining where I was, witness the approach of the Jews, 
and the manner in which they would be received by so great a 
concourse of citizens, when I was suddenly saluted by the phi- 
losopher Zeno, from whom I had been parted but for a short 
time. He had evidently, by too fast walking, lost his breath, 
for he could utter himself only, as it were, piece-meal —a great 
evil to one whose usual speech is like the running of a wine 
cask. 

“< How now, my Jew of Rome,’ cried he, ‘how think you 
your friends are to come up with you at your rate of walking? 
He who ran for help from Athens to Lacedemon — Phi, — 

* ¢ Phidippides.’ 

“< Ah, that is it — Phidippides — Phidippides ran not so 
fast. It is well you halted as you did, else had you lost my sal- 
utation and my company.’ 

“<< Your company,’ said J, ‘1 fear still I must lose ; for ow- 
ing to the numbers who are pressing into this narrow space, and 
are already in advance of me, I have resolved to return whence 
I came, though I shall miss much that I had hoped to wit- 
ness.’ 

«‘ ¢ Now shalt thou acknowledge, Jew,’ cried he, ‘that there 
is, for once, use and virtue in a Greek. Follow me; and though 
thou shalt not get on at the pace of Phidippides, we shall arrive 
soon enough. “So lay hold of my gown and come on. There 
is not a blind alley, or a covered way, or a secret entrance in 
Cesarea that’s not known to Zeno; which is one advantage 
that accrueth as a consequence of having nothing to do,’ 

“So saying, he led the way, and threading his passage among 
the throngs, he at length emerged into a bye way wholly clear 
of the populace. —Passing through this, I perceived that we 
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had approached very near to the rear of the principal building ; 
then, by now descending, and again ascending — enveloped now 
in darkness, then suddenly coming again to the light, meeting 
and seeing but few, and those apparently officials of the place, 
who all smiled and nodded to my companion as knowing him 
well, we came forth, at length, upon the broad paved area of 
the chief entrance ; when, ascending a magnificent flight of 
steps, crowded with others rapidly moving in the same direc- 
tion, we soon stood within the walls of the Judgment Hall, more 
properly so called, being the vast apartment in which Pilate sits 
to hear whatever causes may be brought before him. With the 
knowledge of one who is familiar with such places, Zeno, im- 
mediately upon gaining the floor, pointed to the spot where we 
could both hear and see to the greatest advantage, and which 
none, as yet, had seized upon. Whereupon, we without delay 
secured it. 

“ «These people,’ said Zeno, ‘though now apparently so 
quiet and peaceable, yet require not much to be said or done, to 
throw them into a ferment of passion, and mingle them in bit- 
ter fight. The Greeks have bound themselves together by 
oaths, not to forego their end, if it can be gained by any means 
which are within their reach. They are too many for you 
Jews, even though you were all of one mind; but as I hear 
and know, you are divided into parties which are little less hos- 
tile toward each other, than any or all of you are toward 
the Greeks. ‘This will make their victory easy. Pilate, too, is 
with them.’ 

“ Zeno was interrupted in his talk, which flows otherwise 
with a perpetual stream, by the stir occasioned by the approach 
and entrance of the deputation of the Jews. Their priests came 
at their head, clothed in the usual garments of the service, fol- 
lowed by Sylleus and those of the Herodians who had been se- 
lected to accompany and supporthim. It was among those who 
entered last, that | observed Philip, Simon, and Eleazer. Im- 
mediately upon this, Pilate, from an opposite entrance, made his 
appearance, and advanced to his chair of state, on either side 
of which were ranged his friends, the officers of his household, 
his secretaries, heralds, and soldiers. 

“The aspect of this man is cold anddark. His countenance 
is pallid, his eyes near together, and set deep beneath his brows, 
which are straight and black. The features are very fixed, 
and more as if they were made of stone, than of flesh. He 
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neither smiles, nor gives evidence, on the surface, of any other 
emotion, either agreeable or painful; but maintains one rigid 
sameness of expression, except that at times it seems as if a 
shadow deeper than usual settled over the face, falling, as it 
were, from some external object, but in truth proceeding from 
some terrible inward commotion. He appears, for the most part, 
like one withdrawn from what is immediately before him, and 
brooding in secret, upon some deep design. This appearance 
I] may have seen in him, indeed, from first knowing his charac- 
ter; which for a selfish rapacity, and a heartless disregard of 
the rights and the lives of those who come within his power, has 
made him to be noted, not only here in the East, but at Rome 
also. I thought him to be one, as I observed him, into whose hands 
I should unwillingly fall ; who would not, perhaps, indeed, injure 
or slay so much from feelings of wanton cruelty, as from a cold 
indifference to the life of another; like those who will not truly 
go out of their way to crush an insect, but will not also turn 
aside the breadth of a hair, if one should perchance lie in their 
path ; or like one who, if through an error, he had been the 
cause of an individual, or of hundreds, being destroyed when 
innocent, would enjoy none the less his next hour’s rest, or his 
next cup of wine. ‘This also appeared to be the truth as to 
his character, from what, at this audience, I was able to observe. 

“ No sooner had he taken his seat and Jooked round upon the 
suppliants before him, than he said with abruptness ; 

«“<« Why is it that again, with a strange and foolish obstinacy, 
ye Jews of Cesarea, ye seek my judgment seat ? Do you think 
to change my mind, by this new embassy ? Think you to gain 
anything by setting the whole city in an uproar? Who speaks 
for you?’ 

“ One of the priests replied, ‘Sylleus, noble Governor, the 
Herodian Sylleus is set to plead for us.’ 

“« Why not the Roman Sylleus? Methinks it became you 
more to have among you a sect of Romans than of Herodians. 
Belonging to Rome, it were well that some of you at least, bore 
the name.’ 

“<The name comes not,’ replied humbly the same priest, 
‘from Antipas of Galilee, but from his great father.’ 

“<« Ah, well, that is better. There were little honor in com- 
ing of him of Galilee. Where is this Sylleus ? let him say on, 
and let him be brief. A cause heard twice, may be heard 
quickly. Let Sylleus the Herodian declare himself.’ 
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“ Whereupon Sylleus rose, and stood before Pilate ; and after 
much fawning, and a long exordium of swollen flatteries, he 
was about to enter upon somewhat more pertinent, when Pi- 
late’s impatience broke forth in a stern rebuke ; — 

“« Cease, Sylleus, to praise. We are Governor here in Ce- 
sarea, we know ; and the right arm of Cesar. ‘Tell us not of 
that with which we are already well acquainted, but come at 
once to the matter in hand.’ 

**¢ Most noble Pilate,’ then began Sylleus again, ‘we are 
fain to seek thy great presence once more, for that we are well 
convinced, that when before we stood in this place, the people 
of the Jews, who are ever desirous to demean themselves as 
good citizens, were not represented by those who could or would 
make known to you the real sentiments of devotion to Cesar, 
which fill the bosoms of our nation generally, and more espe- 
cially of the inhabitants of this great Capital. ‘They spake, so 
we judge, not so much as suitors for a favor, as after the man- 
ner of those who stood to enforce what they wished. Verily, 
their words were more those of the foes, than the friends of 
Rome. They spake too sharply of their rights, and of Rome’s 
duty to her far off provinces, whom, said they, she is bound to 
protect, and defend against aggression ; specially when aimed 
at their religion, which it hath ever been the custom of Rome 
to respect and secure to her subjects. Whatever truth, noble 
Pilate, there may be in such things, we name them not, but 
rather come pleading our friendship and affection for Rome, and 
asking to be held by her as lovers and children. It was the Great 
Herod who first taught our people to seek their country’s pros- 
perity no longer, in separating themselves so far from others in 
their manners, laws, and worship, but in mingling with the peo- 
ple of every nation, and adopting with freedom whatever was 
seen to be excellent in their various modes of life; and espe- 
cially to make these interchanges with those who are the mas- 
ters and the model of the whole world. It is well known to 
you, with what suecess he drew almost the whole nation after 
him ; but particularly those who dwelt upon the sea-coast ; so 
that in the process of not many years, the customs and manners 
of Rome were to be seen in a great many of our cities, and no- 
where more than in Cesarea ; so that even the games and sports 
of the Circus and the Theatres were to be enjoyed here without 
the necessity of a voyage to Rome; and so that even our re- 
ligion, for adhering to which with obstinacy, we have been fa- 
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mous through all history, we began to think might relax some- 
what of its harshness, and receive somewhat of the milder spirit 
which marks the faith of Rome. Receive it, then, O Pilate, 
as a truth not to be gainsayed, that we, who live now, are more 
pervaded by this leaven, as many do call it, of Herod, than 
were those who lived but a little while before us; to that de- 
gree indeed, that, save in some few respects of little moment, 
the Jew of Cesarea may, without impeaching greatly one’s pow- 
ers of discernment, be taken fora Roman. His garb is the 
same, his language the same, his amusements the same; and 
what separates him, is indeed but little worthy of regard. Now, 
most excellent Governor, if the Jews of Cesarea be such, why 
should they not be dealt with as friends, subjects, citizens, and chil- 
dren of the Universal Empire ? We see not why a synagogue of 
the Jew should be razed for this purpose, any more than a tem- 
ple of Jupiter or Apollo. We will not yield to any in our love 
and honor of Rome. Condescend, great Prince, to consider this, 
our great affection and to grant our suit. And now—’ Pi- 
late interrupted him ; 

“<< That is well said, Sylleus. ‘Thou hast done well, and said 
enough. I doubt not now your love for Rome. But answer me 
this —are you not still Jews? Call you not yourselves Jews ?’ 

“¢ Assuredly we do,’ responded Sylleus. 

«©¢ Ah, hah,’ said Pilate, ‘ then are you not Romans. A Jew 
isa Jew. A circumcised Jew can be no Roman.’ And upon 
that the Greeks and the rabble laughed. Pilate, as this subsid- 
ed, continued, in a sharp and bitter tone, — 

“* You Jews are surely a short-sighted, besotted people. 
What cares Rome, think you, for your good will? Shall she 
owe you thanks and favors, that you affect her, and honor her? 
She owes not these to her own citizens and children. What 
she wants, by the Gods, she can command ; her arm is long 
enough and strong enough to reach even to you, and what she 
would have you, make you.k— What more would you say? 
Speak, for the time presses, and the air grows hot.’ 

“ Sylleus thus urged, and finding, doubtless, that much of the 
matter, and the argument he had prepared could not so much 
as be uttered in the ears of the Governor, much less set forth 
in order with his usual flourishes, came, at length, after much 
hesitating, and a long and indirect preface — in which he was 
more than once interrupted and rebuked by the Procurator — 
to the statement of the proposition which he had been directed 
to reserve to the last. 
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“<The Jews of Cesarea,’ he began, ‘as is well known to 
your greatness, and, indeed, to all the world, are a poor people, 
and that what little wealth they can heap together is obtained 
by a labor, and by hardships and industry, such as, itis believed, 
the natives of no other land ever present an example of. And 
if Cesarea is poor,so too is Jerusalem — Judea, and Galilee, 
and Samaria, it is all the same; we area small and a poor 
people. Yet, according to our ability, are we willing to part 
with our hard- earned gains, if, in exchange, we can obtain 
privileges and favors which to us are more than wealth. Pi- 
late raised his head, and looked at Sylleus. Zeno remarked 
that, in his judgment, for a Jew, Sylleus was a man of discern- 
ment. ‘ Especially,’ he continued, ‘does it gratify us, who, as 
I have before aimed to show, love Rome even as her own chil- 
dren, when we can offer our mite to increase the lustre of her 
greatness. Nay, it were not reason that we looked to obtain, at 
all times, that which we covet, without some sacrifice on our 
part, or some relinquishment of what we value in due propor- 
tion to what we receive.’ 

“You surely judge,’ said Pilate, ‘like good citizens and 
honest men.’ 

“«« Wherefore, most noble Governor,’ continued Sylleus, ‘it 
is through the counsel of our chief priests and the other most 
esteemed persons of our body, that I now say that to ransom 
what is so dearly prized by Jewish hearts, we gladly offer to the 
treasury of the Empire, a gold talent of Jerusalem, which, 
though it may seem but a small sum to those who hold in their 
hands the wealth of the whole earth, is yet a huge one to those 
who, as we do, acquire our riches, if we may ever be said to 
possess riches, by little and little, and never much.’ 

«An evident sensation was made throughout the crowd by 
this proposition of the Jew. It had not been looked for. I 
I asked Zeno if this was the way in which Rome raised taxes. 
‘Little of money so got, ever goes to Rome,’ he replied. ‘ This 
is for the purse of Pilate. The Jew has touched the right 
chord, and it sings music in the Governor’s ear. He is think- 
ing of bracelets and ear-rings for his wife, the beautiful Procla. 
See, he smiles graciously on Sylleus, and seems not to catch the 
murmurs from the Greeks. If he heeds them not, I warrant 
him they will soon grow louder than he will like.’ 

«« Pilate, for the moment while this was said, sat silent and 
unobservant of all around him, then suddenly broke out,— 
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««<T hou hast said the truth, Sylleus. Rome loves her dis- 
tant subjects as her nearer, and ever accepts with pride the to- 
kens of their regard.’ Pilate was about to proceed with other 
things, when he was interrupted by a loud and clear voice, 
which I at once recognised as Philip’s. 

««¢ Listen not, O Governor, to the words of one w ho, in every 
word he utters, seals the dishonor of his country ’"— But Phil- 
ip was in his turn, rudely silenced, at Pilate’s instance, by a her- 
ald who stood near ; for at the same moment he had observed 
that Lycias, the leader of the Greeks, wished to address him. 
Many of the Jews now cried out for Philip, others for Sylleus, 
and the Greeks shouted the names of Lycias and Phileus, each 
party striving, by noise and uproar, to secure the success of its 
chief. Pilate at length succeeded in enforcing silence, and then 
called upon Lycias to say what he would. 

“<< Most noble Governor,’ said the Greek, as soon as his 
voice could be made to prevail over the slowly subsiding tu- 
mult, ‘it is a long time that the honor, which the united Greek 
population of Cesarea have proposed to render to the reigning 
Emperor, hath been made a matter of notoriety, both here in 
our city, and in the neighboring places. Even at Rome, it 
hath been familiarly spoken of by such as are acquainted with 
our affairs, and hath been carried to the ears of Cesar himself. 
It hath been also even reported that the imperial colossus 
should stand upon the loftiest point of the city — now filled by 
the Jewish synagogue —so that it should be conspicuous to all 
entering or departing from the Port, and the great roads of 
Cesarea, as those of Asia and Rome now are; and more than 
this, that the ground hath already been ceded to the Greeks for 
this use by the Governor. ‘To me and to us, is it now plain, O 
Pilate, that the honor arising from this act on the part of the 
Greeks of Cesarea, will be more esteemed at Rome, than will 
be the miserable pittance proffered by the Jews, which can 
hardly be thought to be equivalent to more than half the value 
of the building now deforming the finest quarter of the city. 
He can scarce be reckoned a friend of Cesar, and of Cesar’s 
honor, who, for a colossus of marble upon the topmost point of 
Cesarea, shall substitute a talent of gold, which, while it van- 
ishes in the using, the other endures with nature itself, from one 
part of which it is carved out. If the omnipotent Tiberius be 
in want of money, let the Greeks of Cesarea make a con- 
tribution of such pence as they can spare, and by the first ship 
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despatch it to Rome.’ Here was there much commotion pro- 
duced amongst the multitude — the Greeks exulting, and the 
Jews showing signs of rage and impatience — Pilate’s pallid 
face grew whiter still. Zeno said, ‘That Greek is bold, is he 
not? But were he not sure how it stands with Pilate at Rome, 
he might as well have cut off his own head, as said it. ‘Trust 
Lycias for both courage and cunning.’ 

“ Lycias was about to begin again, when Pilate, assuming 
his usual air, said, 

“«] will hear no more of the matter. What I have de- 
creed, I have decreed. The first judgment shall stand. I was 
willing to grant an indulgence to you, Jews of Cesarea, and to 
hear what further ye might have to allege against the judgment 
I had rendered ; but it has proved but ‘another occasion of tu- 
mult and confusion — 

“ Pilate was here broken in upon by the loud voice of Phil- 

— ‘The true reasons,’ said he, ‘O Pilate, why thy judgment 
should not stand, have not been rendered by the false Sylleus. 
Listen to me, and thou shalt hear them —’ 

‘« A new uproar was now occasioned. The Priests, with new 
signs of rage in their distorted countenances, shouted, ‘ Hear 
him not, Pilate, he is mad! The Jews themselves hold him 
mad.’ The Greeks, too, now took sides with them in the en- 
deavor to silence him, but his voice prevailed over all. 

“« The true reason, O Pilate, why this judgment should not 
be rendered is, that it will breed riot, revolt, and war, in Cesa- 
rea, and it may be, throughout Judea. Deem not that though 
some of the Jews be traitors to themselves and their God, all 
are therefore so. For I say unto thee, that there are those in 
Cesarea, and they are not a few, who will sooner pour out their 
blood upon the altar of their God, as did those Galileans whom 
thou doubtless rememberest, ere they will see dishonor done to 
the house of their worship. Believe not the foul-mouthed apos- 
tate, when he tells thee that there is love between us and thee, 
between Israel and Rome. I tell thee there is hate — deep, 
deadly, inextinguishable hate, and there is nothing else. The 
Jew hates the Roman, defies and spits upon him. Herod did 
not quite, although he did almost, un-Jew us. There be some 
left who name not his name, but another’s who lived not long 
since, of whom, perchance, the noble Pilate has heard scme- 
what, Judas of Galilee! We hold from him, and the work 
which he began; we hope, helped by the God of our Father, 
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to finish. ‘There is a cup in His hand, and the wine is red, and 
as for the dregs thereof, ye of Rome shall wring them out and 
drink them.’ — What more Philip would have said none can 
tell, for at that moment Pilate’s voice was heard — 

“ «Strike him to the ground! Hew down the rebel ” — at 
which the soldiers, who were near, made towards him as they 
could through the press, but happily in vain; for the Jews 
who were around him closed him in, many of ‘the other party 
joining them, and in spite of the efforts of the soldiers, whose 
swords and spears were flashing around and falling mercilessly 
upon any who were nearest — they love nothing like the blood 
of a Jew — Philip was thrust into the thickest of the multi- 
tude, and so escaped. But the words of Pilate were the signal for 
a general tumult. The whole mass, heaved to and fro in the strug- 
gles of all, either to defend themselves, to assail others, or to es- 
cape from the Hall, the confusion and the terror being increased 
by the stern command of Pilate, heard above all the din, for 
the legionaries to be drawn from the Camp to the Square, he 
himself at the same moment hastily disappearing through the 
door in the rear of the apartment, by which he had entered. 
The throng being now too dense to permit the use of weapons, 
every thought and effort of each was centered in the endeavor 
to fly “from the place, and in the haste and hurry thus occasion- 
ed, many, both of the Greeks and Jews, were thrown down 
and trampled to death, in the narrow passages, and on the de- 
scent of the steps. When the streets were once gained, the 
apprehension of the Roman soldiery caused the crowds, with 
precipitation, to seek the shelter of their homes. As for our- 
selves, Zeno, when he saw to what head the tumult would grow, 
with a prudence which is a part of his character, drew me away 
with himself, to the near neighborhood of the entrance by which 
we had gained the room, so that when the tumult had reached 
its highest, and no more was to be witnessed with safety, we 
departed the way we came; many who were near us, observing 
our movements, and escaping by the same means. As we rapid- 
ly made our way through the narrow and secret passes, by which 
we had approached the Judgment Hall, the air was filled with 
the noise of the retreating and flying crowds, and soon, above 
all, was heard the clang of the trumpets of the Roman Horse, 
as yet at a distance, as they swept along the streets toward the 
scene of action. So great, however, was the terror on the part 
of the people of this weapon of Imperial rule, that by the 
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time the Horse had reached the Hall, they found themselves 
the sole occupants of the square and the street, a moment be- 
fore so thronged with half the inhabitants of Cesarea. 

“ T soon parted from Zeno, and hastened to what I already 

begin to call my home. Anna and her mother were awaiting 
with anxiety the event of the audience. I had scarcely ended 
my narrative of the occurrences of the hour, when Philip 
appeared. He was now calm, but bore marks, in the fiery 
glow of his countenance, of scenes through which he had 
just passed. Although he conversed with moderation, and 
with gentleness toward us all, yet was there a wildness and 
restless wandering of the eye, which showed to me that his 
soul was deeply agitated, and was still devising further schemes 
of resistance. Anna, after having heard from both of us full 
accounts of all that had happened, no longer made any effort 
to restrain herself or Philip, but surrendered herself up to the 
undivided dominion of her religious, patriotic zeal, and by the 
lofty tone of her indignation, and her sincere devotion to her 
faith, served to lend a fresh impulse to her brother. Where this 
will end, or what will next ensue, I cannot pretend to divine ; 
but the causes of discord and quarrel are too many, and now 
too bitter, to be speedily put to rest. 

“ T cannot wonder, my mother, at the rage into which devout 
Jews are thrown, orany who retain the least attachment to their 
country, and reverence for those who have lived before them, 
or any remembrance of their ancient greatness and renown, nay, 
who have any proper feeling for themselves, when they behold 
themselves, the lives of their children, their homes, the prosper- 
ity of their cities, and the religion, which they have received 
through so many ages, made the sport of a tyranny like this. 
Rome is herself compassionate and indulgent —at least, mag- 
nanimous; but in her distant administration of the extremities 
of her vast Empire, where her own eye cannot penetrate, she 
is, through her ministers, oftentimes most unjust and oppressive. 
Pilate, as [ learn, and as I see, rules in Judea, not for the good 
of the province over which he is set, but for his own. His first 
care is to turn the streams of wealth, of which he can obtain 
the control, into his own coffers — next into those of Rome ; and 
whenever his own wants of more, and still more, cry out loud- 
er than usual, or the cry comes over the sea from his great mas- 
ter, then pretexts in abundance are found, or invented, for ex- 
traordinary assessments upon the people, and to that degree, 
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that ruin to the merchant and the husbandman often stalks in the 
footsteps of the tax-gatherer. Nay, among the Jews, those who 
lend themselves to this service, and for the sake of a livelihood, 
or possibly larger gains, allow themselves to be employed as col- 
lectors of these imposed burdens, are held in even greater ab- 
horrence than the masters whom they serve. That toward 
both all the anger and hate should be felt, which now rage in 
the breast of Philip, and of those who are with him, is natural 
and necessary ; and I blame Philip, therefore, not for his princi- 
ples, but for his policy. He surrenders himself up to his pas- 
sions, which bear him apparently with more despatch toward 
the attainment of his object, but which deceive him, and end in 
leading farther and farther from that at which he aims. He, 
who obeys his passions rather than his reason, is like one who, 
on the ocean, should hope to reach the port, trusting to the 
winds alone. ‘They may drive him swiftly ; but if there be no 
rudder and no helmsman, the faster he shall go, the farther it 
may be from the haven he seeks. 

“ After a stormy day, I now willingly seek repose. ‘To-mor- 
row the games of Herod commence, and it will not be strange 
if disturbances should again break out. When it shall have 
passed, [ will record its events. 

“The day has come and gone in peace. I will not, my 
mother, describe the scenes I have witnessed at the Amphithea- 
tre, resembling as they have, even to the minutest ceremonial, 
those of the same kind in Rome, of which you have often heard, 
though you never witnessed them. ‘To thine apostate son was 
left that office ; and faithfully were its duties fulfilled. Never, 
as I think, was I absent after my tenth year, from any game or 
show within the walls of Rome — or never, except when ny old 
master Plancus used to interpose, out of regard, as he averred, 
to my progres in my studies, and obtain from you, or from my 
father, an interdict to be laid upon my movements. With 
my father, I believe, he rarely succeeded, he being ever ambitious, 
that, by mingling, at all times and in every place, with the Ro- 
man youth, especially at their national sports and public games, I 
should grow up in their likeness, and lose my own. It was to 
you I owe it, that occasionally I was withheld from such scenes, 
and kept, instead, to my Greek. But my relish for them I find 
not to be quite dead within me; even on the humbler scale in 
which they were to-day exhibited in this provincial city, And 
truly I was not the only son of Abraham then and there pres- 
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ent, but beside me, as it were, the whole Jewish population of 
Cesarea —so successful have been the means resorted to, to 
tempt our people to adopt the customs and manners of their 
conquerors and masters. The more strict, indeed, were not there, 
such as Anna, Philip, Simon, and their friends; but they are 
few in comparison with the whole. On the third day of 
the games occurs the Sabbath, when many more will be ad- 
ded to the numbers of the absent ; but so fatal is the power of 
bad example, great numbers will also be found in the seats of 
the Theatre — amongst whom, alas, thy son may be. 

“On the evening of the first day — as I was but now about 
to say — we sat together in the Portico, looking both over the 
garden, and the waters of the sea, as they then sparkled under 
the light of the half-grown moon. Our talk was of the games, 
and of what had been witnessed there. I related all I had ei- 
ther seen or heard. Simon also was of our company ; who 
asked me whether any difference was to be noted in the de- 
meanor of Pilate toward the Greeks and Jews. I told him I 
had noticed none; or if any, that his manner was even more 
gracious toward those of the Jews who were near him, than to 
any others, and, what was more, perhaps, that at the side of 
Procla, sat the wife of Sylleus. ‘There is no good designed,’ 
said Simon, ‘in any quarter, when Pilate smiles; least of all, to 
us. Would that his wife reigned here in Judea, instead of him. 
Her smiles, and they are many, are of the heart. Were her 
counsels followed, there were no uncertain prospect of days of 
peace in Judea. She is full of humanity, as he of cruelty. 
‘Toward our people she has ever shown herself prompt to do 
them favors, and atone, as she might, for theslights and affronts 
of her husband and other lordly Romans. The Lord be nigh 
unto her in the hour of her necessity.’ 

“<QOften has she been known,’ said Anna, ‘to interpose 
between the judgment of Pilate and his victim, — believed by 
her to be unjustly condemned — and snatch him from the 
death that threatened ; and sometimes has she herself in the 
silence of night set open the prison door, and unlocked the 
chain, and set the prisoner free, trusting to Pilate’s love of her — 
which all Cessarea knows how fond it is, — to overlook the of- 
fence. Her heart is full of pity, and even the Jew is not shut 
out. 

“He is not,’ said Simon; ‘to day at the Synagogue and 
in the Market it passed from mouth to mouth, that Procla was 
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on our part, and that to the wife of Sylleus she had declared 
as much, and had said moreover, that whatever it lay within her 
power to do, that would she do gladly for the furtherance of 
our desires. The peace with which this day has passed gives 
hope that justice and milder counsels will prevail.’ 

“<TIt is,’ said Philip, ‘the treacherous calm that precedes 
the tempest ; the smoothness of the stream before it shoots the 
precipice ; the stillness that comes before the lightning ; the 
quiet speech of Joab when he smote Abner under the fifth rib. 
Look not for peace till the yoke of slavery shall have been 
fastened upon the neck of every man, who dares to stand u 
and call himself a Jew. Procla’s intercession may buy the life 
of a malefactor, or save a thief from the stocks, but at a time 
like this her smiles would scarce avail to change the mind of 
Pilate. His love of money and his dread of Cesar are stronger 
both, than his love of Procla. ”Tis rumored that the Greeks 
more than make good the bribe of Sylleus.’ 

“¢Still” said Simon, ‘I will hope the best. If to-morrow 
shall also go over, and our temple shall still keep its place, I will 
believe that the Lord hath turned the heart of our enemy. For 
it is Pilate’s wont not to delay what he purposes.’ 

“J could not help saying here, what | did not doubt was the 
truth, that it was not to be questioned that Pilate would carry 
into effect his purpose sooner or later; he might not do it to- 
morrow or the day after, but as there was no power to prevent 
him, and there was a strong motive for him to do the Greeks 
this favor, he would neither pause nor hesitate in the work be- 
fore him. ‘This was,as I learned at the Amphitheatre, the opin- 
ion of all, who were most capable of judging, who knew Pilate 
well, and were interested in the event neither one way nor an- 
other. And I added, that I could not but hope, that, whatever 
iniquity there might be in the measure, it would not be re- 
sisted, but that afterward, since it could not be done before, 
an appeal would be made to Cesar. However, all I could 
say was of little weight with any, except perhaps with Simon, 
who judges now more calmly in the matter than at first. As 
for Philip he declared if all deserted him, as most seemed likely 
to do, he would fall alone under the axes and engines, ere 
he would live to witness the impious wrong. Anna was of the 
same mind. Ceasing then to converse upon themes, which 
were sure to agitate all who engaged in them, we walked forth 
into the garden and spoke of other things, and lingered till a 
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late hour among its avenues and shades. It was not till the 
sounds in the neighboring streets had died away, and the confu- 
sed murmur that came up from the vicinity of the Amphithea- 
tre, where idle revellers and the more dissolute youth of the 
city pass both day and night, had at length grown so faint as 
scarcely to be heard, that we were warned to our rest. 

“The second day of the games has come and gone in like 
manner as the first. But there are, as it seems to me, many indica- 
tions that another will not pass so quietly. At the Circus the 
affair of the Synagogue in all the intervals of the games was, as 
it were, the sole topic of discourse. Some, both of Greeks and 
Jews, espousing one side, and some another; for many of the 
Greeks are generous enough to condemn the measures which 
have been urged upon Pilate, and many of the Jews, on the 
other hand, are base enough through subserviency to the Roman 
power to defend him, and throw blame upon the churlishness, 
as they term it, of the zealous, who will listen to no propositions 
of surrender. Zeno, who, with his troublesome partiality for my 
conversation, was not long in perceiving in what part of the 
Theatre I had placed myself, soon joined me, ‘that he might 
enliven,’ as he was pleased to say, ‘by his presence and dis- 
course, the solitude in which I seemed to be pining.’ I 
asked him, how in his judgment stood the affair of the Jews; 
for however this man may render himself both tedious and ab- 
surd, by the perseverance of his friendship and the manner of 
his talk, it still is universally admitted in Cesarea, that no other 
individual is during any one day in so many different places, 
sees so many persons, hears so much news, and heaps together so 
many facts; so that to no other source of information could I 
apply with so great a certainty of obtaining the knowledge 
for which I sought. He was very positive in his belief, i in reply to 
my inquiries, that Pilate held to his original purpose, and that 
nothing now could turn him from it ; that the second hearing of 
the Jews had done them more harm than good ; that Philip had 
enraged him, and that he would now in spite of appearances 
soon take his revenge. I told him that I thought that Lycias had 
said more to offend than Philip. This he admitted ; but replied, 
that it was for Pilate’s interest, nay it was necessary to him, to 
overlook that ; and besides he attributed the whole disturbance, 
into which Cesarea had been thrown, to what he calls the super- 
stiious obstinacy of the Jews. ‘'To-morrow is your Sabbath, 
and to-morrow will the measure be carried into effect ’ — ‘ this,’ 
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said Zeno, ‘I doubt no more than that Pilate sits there before us 
toying with Procla’s bracelet, and now turns his dark brows 
to watch the last agonies of that dying gladiator. He reckons 
much upon the Herodians, and the divisions among you ; and is 
persuaded that there will now be but faint opposition, and that 
on the part of but a few madmen like Philip.’ 

“Philip throughout this day has been engaged in secret 
movements with his party. It is their purpose to post them- 
selves in the immediate neighborhood of the Synagogue, con- 
cealed in the dwellings of the Jews which are nearest. Many 
of these are inhabited by Roman Jews, and who would not ad- 
mit Philip or any of his adherents. But an equal ora greater 
number are in the possession of those who are united with him. 
‘hese buildings are separated from the walls of the Synagogue 
by very broad streets, and almost surround it, and afford a ready 
and secure place of concealment, while awaiting the decision 
of Pilate, and of retreat, if either their own desperate zeal or 
the Roman sword should spare them for such an act. ‘There 
can be little question b..t that to-morrow will behold the distruc- 
tion of the Synagogue. Although no public order has been 
given, and the people will be tempted to the Theatre by unusu- 
al spectacles ; yet those who know the manner in which Pilate 


conducts such affairs are well persuaded of it. Lest, my mother, 
the events of another day should not allow me to end and seal 
this letter, and commit it to the vessel which to-morrow sails for 
the Tiber, I will close it now, commending myself to you with 
all love, and offering the salutations of the widow and her daugh- 
ter. 

‘¢ When the morrow is over I will write of its events.” 


Il. 


‘“'That morrow is past. Its sun has gone down in darkness. 
Ikeep my promise, my mother, and at once tell you of its scenes 
and events. 

“‘ It was, as I have said, the Sabbath. In the household of Same- 
as the observances were as with those of the stricter sort in 
Rome, except that Philip was early abroad attending to the af- 
fairs committed to him. Anna and her mother repaired to the 
Synagogue. As they were departing, Anna turned to me and 
said, ‘will you not, Julian, go with us?’ I said that I could 
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not; my axieties were too many to allow me to worship, and 
I did not choose to be present with my body alone. She said 
that my answer had rebuked her, for she was sure she should 
think only of Philip. ‘If? said her mother, ‘ you will not only 
think of Philip, but liftup your prayers for him, how, my child, 
could you be more devoutly employed?’ ‘That is true,’ repli- 
ed the daughter, ‘let us go, and pray for Philip and for Judea. 
Farewell, Julian, go not to the games.’ And with these words, 
the last which I heard from her, she turned away and moved 
in the direction of the Synagogue. 

“ Not long after their departure, I too sought the streets, un- 
certain whether to bend my way toward the Amphitheatre, or to- 
ward the Synagogue, which, whether I should enter it or not as a 
worshipper, certainly had all my thoughts. I was determined, 
as men ever are, by the multitude ; and them I found all hurrying 
toward the Circus. The city seemed emptying in that di- 
rection, so great were the numbers of persons on foot and in 
chariots, on camels and on horses, many being from the country 
round about, who were thus hastening in the pursuit of pleasure. 
I, without will or purpose of my own, was borne along with 
the current. The expectations, as I conversed first with one and 
then with another of those who were going the same way, were 
great as to the entertainment to be afforded. ‘It was to be 
the great day of the games. It was announced,’ said they, ‘as I 
might see for myself on the corners of all the streets, that an hun- 
dred Lions were to contend with one another, with other beasts, 
or with men. ‘That was but a partofthe show. There were 
other things greater yet. Pilate had never before, on his part, 
made so great provision for the amusement of the people. 
Old men said it brought to mind the days of Herod.’ But 
long before 1 reached the plain on the outskirts of the city, 
where stands the Circus, I turned round, and moved in another 
direction, giving myself up to my meditations, thinking now of 
you, my mother, then of my journey to Beth-Harem, and most 
of all, of Philip and his sister. So 1 kept on my way I know 
not how long, till suddenly the sounds of our Sabbath music struck 
my ear. ‘The streets were now still, and I paused and listened. 
The chant rose and fell with the gentle breeze that was stirring, 
and by its uncommon sweetness drew me on in the direction of 
the sound. I had walked but a few paces, when, leaving the 
narrow street in which | had been moving, I found myself to 
my surprise in front of the devoted Synagogue. I stood and 
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leaned upon a broken wall, and again listened with more at- 
tention ; for the voices of Anna and her mother | knew were 
mingling in the strain. But | had not stood and listened long, 
ere another sound of a very different kind from an opposite 
quarter fell on my ear—the distant rumbling of many wheels, 
the trampling of horses, and the confused murmur which beto- 
kens the movement of many feet. My apprehensions at once 
interpreted the meaning of the sound. It rapidly approached, 
and in a moment more a body of artisans, with their implements 
of labor, and massy engines for the levelling of walls, accompa- 
nied by a crowd of the populace and a small guard of Roman sol- 
diers, came into view, and moved on toward the spot where I stood. 
At the same instant, as it were, the inhabitants of the street up 
which the army of destroyers were marching, the neighboring 
streets, and the square — inhabited almost wholly by Jews — 
became aware that the long threatened and overhanging evil 
was now at hand and about to fall, and poured forth to witness 
or to resist the desolation. Asif by the powerof magic a mul- 
titude now stood in the spaces, where but a moment before were 
but a few idlers like myself. ‘The worshippers within the Syn- 
agogue, warned by messengers from without of the sacrilege 
about to be committed, we now saw descending the lofty steps 
in slow procession, bearing in their hands the books of the law. 
They fled not at the prospect of the approaching danger, but 
gathered around the walls of their ancient temple, as if, by their 
presence alone with their revered priests and elders at their 
head, they could avert the storm that had gathered over them, 
or touch with compassion the hearts of the rude servants of ir- 
resistible power, now about to commence the work of destruc- 
tion. That troop of slaves with their implements — axes, 
saws, bars, and battering rams, —at the same time drew near, 
and spread themselves, as if without delay to begin their work, 
attempting to thrust back with violence the crowds which accu- 
mulated around them. But to this first and necessary work were 
these men unequal, for they had to contend not with the vile 
rabble that might have been found in the neighborhood of a 
theatre or a market, but with women, and children, and aged men, 
the mothers, wives, and sisters of many of the chief citizens of 
Cesarea, together with the priests and ministers of their worship. 
And they were met, too, not by return of blows or violence of 
any sort, but with tears and intreaties, and importunate cries of 
deep distress, imploring them to withhold their hands, nor bury in 
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ruins the venerable temple of their faith. The loud sound of wail- 
ing and Jamentation, arising thus from the voices of the women, 
mingled in strange and mournful confusion, with the rolling 
of the heavy wheels, the cries of those who managed the en- 
gines, the oaths and vociferations of the workmen, the shrill 
braying of the trumpets, and the hoarse commands of the 
Roman Centurion, as he essayed to preserve what order he could, 
hemmed in and oppressed by so great a crowd of human beings. 
Pilate had ordered that no assault whatever should be made 
upon the Jews, unless first assailed by them; and that indul- 
gence should be shown to natural expressions of sorrow and in- 
dignation ; but that open resistance should be punished without 
mercy. it happened soon, therefore, that the Centurion, not 
being permitted to resort to any measures of violence, found 
himself separated from the soldiers, and the soldiers from one 
another, by the irresistible pressure of the crowds. ‘This was 
indeed of little consequence at first, because there were no 
signs of any other resistance being made, than that which pro- 
ceeded from the weeping of the women, and the passionate 
exclamations of the men. But as soon as the workmen had 
succeeded in planting their engines, and raising their ladders, 
and were preparing to ply their various instruments of destruc- 
tion, a scene of horror ensued, which, if that Roman could 
have controlled his soldiers, might in some sort — supposing any 
humanity to have dwelt in his bosom — by his interposition 
have been prevented. For when, after having in the manner 
I have said planted their engines in the proper position, and 
they were then for the first time about to ply them upon the 
walls, the Jews, who immediately encompassed them, could no 
longer restrain themselves, but threw themselves, the women 
not less than the men, upon the engines, and clung madly to 
the wheels, to the beams, and even to the head itself of the 
rams, and also rushing in placed themselves between the instru- 
ments and the walls, so that neither could the workmen ply 
their engines, nor, if they could, was it possible to do so without 
crushing vast numbers of the people that were upon them, 
around them, or lying prostrate before them. Such reverence 
and love are there among them for the place and the object of 
their worship. But when neither by entreaty, nor by such force 
as they could use, was it possible to tear these miserable be- 
ings from their fatal grasp, and when every warning had been 
given them that there would no longer be any delay, then 
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by the force of the artisans were the engines drawn back, 
and when they had been so held a few moments, were let 
drive against the walls, and all those who had chosen so to 
devote themselves miserably perished. Shrieks of agony, cries 
of horror, and imprecations of divine vengeance at that filled 
the air. Yet it now availed not. The engines were quickly 
drawn back again, and again driven against the walls, destroy- 
ing all who still were in their way. But when by the 
Jews, who still possessed their reason, it was thus seen that no 
signs of devotion and no proofs of constancy could prevent 
the fated devastation, they then, as it were with one accord, de- 
termined that their wives and children should no longer be per- 
mitted to be either witnesses or sufferers in what was further to 
ensue ; and they were borne away not without force, so full were 
they of the spirit which is ready to sacrifice itself in the ser- 
vice of its God, to the dwellings which bordered upon the 
space in which the Synagogue stood. Long before this I had 
with anxiety searched in the crowds for Anna and her mother, 
but in vain. But while I with others was engaged in this ser- 


5 . 
vice of placing the women beyond the reach of danger, it was 


with the oreatest joy that I discovered them already secure up- 
on the roof of one of the loftiest dwellings. 

“ Now while this duty had been performing, the Romans, taking 
advantage of the temporary dispersion of the crowd, plied vig- 
orously on every side their huge battering rams, and clouds of 
dust, and the crash of falling stones gave evidence how rapidly 
the work was going on. ‘The walls of the outer court and the 
porches were fast tumbling in ruins. But no sooner were 
the women disposed of, than the Jews, actuated by one spirit 
of revenge, forgetting in the heat of the hour the sacredness 
of the day and their resolutions of forbearance, and rushing in 
upon the workmen, by the overwhelming force of numbers, drove 
them from their posts. At this, the Roman horse, and at the same 
time also the Greeks, and all others who were hostile to the 
Jews, poured in to the defence of the workmen ; and thus all 
around, both within and without the walls of the Court, and 
throughout all the surrounding streets, were the whole multitude 
mingled in bloody fight. As soon, however, as the Centurion 
had ordered to the attack the soldiers under him, then forth from 
out the courts of the neighboring houses, from the windows and 
doors, poured, fully armed, Philip, Simon, and their adherents ; 
and, though on foot, fell with fury on the Roman and his troop. 
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The Jews were now concentrated on one side of the square, 
the Romans and the Greeks on the other, and with or without 
weapons, all were engaged. But the Jews, notwithstanding their 
desperate bravery, and the freedom with which they sold their 
lives, were no match for the cavalry of the Romans, and were 
soon seen to yield their ground, and were, indeed, falling back 
fast, when they were arrested, and made to turn again with suc- 
cess upon their enemy, by the sudden appearance of a small 
troop of mounted Jews, with one at their head, whose com- 
manding air, and impetuous charge, inspired his countrymen with 
new courage. ‘Come on,’ cried he, ‘ men of Israel. For the Lord 
and Judea’ — and, followed by his little band, fell with fury 
upon the Romans. It was at a moment when it was needful that 
fortune should show some favor to our people, though to me it 
was clear that they could not but soon be routed, and that with 
great slaughter — for Philip, upon whom dependence was plac- 
ed, more than upon any other, was just then nearly borne down 
by the advancing horse. But refusing steadfastly to retreat be- 
fore those whom he hated, but feared not, and to whom, if so it 
must be, he was ready to sell his life, he sought, and engaged, 
hand to hand, with the Centurion. ‘Though so unequal in their 
advantages, Philip made up for his position, in some manner, 
by his stature, and the superior strength of his arm. The fight 
hung long doubtful, but, alas! as it could not but be, the Cen- 
turion prevailed, and by a well aimed blow, clove his antagonist 
to the ground. At this moment the Jew horseman came up, 
and I looked that he should on the instant revenge the death of 
Philip ; but suddenly drawing in his horse, he cried out, in the 
Hebrew tongue, ‘Hah, Gentile, Gentile, beware the fate of 
Abimelech.’ Had he to whom this was said understood what 
those words conveyed, he might, by stooping upon his horse, 
have evaded the messenger of death ; but he knew them not ; 
and they were scarcely uttered, when a stone from a roof struck 
him to the pavement. I raised my eye to the spot whence it 
came — it was Anna’s form I there saw, bending over to behold 
the work she had done ; but at the same instant, even as I gaz- 
ed upon her with both wonder and sorrow, a javelin from the 
hand of a Roman pierced her through, and she fell back upon 
the tiles. ‘There was then, my mother, no longer any Cesarea 
for me; and I flung myself from the place where, till then, I 
had remained, (that I might, in the event of the house being 
assailed, be at hand for the defence of Anna and her mother,) 
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and mingled as full of the spirit of revenge, as any in the thick- 
est of the fight. — But why should I now say more? that soon 
happened, which I had been looking for. The news of the af- 
fray had been carried to Pilate —a legion was on the moment 
despatched to the Synagogue, and with its overwhelming force 
soon decided the contest. But I heeded not its presence, I 
knew it not. Blind with passion and grief, I fought madly, till, 
as I suppose, I fell senseless, through loss of strength and 
blood. — [ awoke in a Roman dungeon. I am in the hands of 
Pilate. What the event will be, | cannot foresee. If I perish, 
though thou wilt lose an unworthy son, yet is he one who, in 
whatever else he failed, failed never in his love of thee. I can 
now say no more. 

“These lines | am permitted to place in the hands of Zeno, 
the Greek, trusting that he will despatch them speedily to Rome. 
Farewell.” 








NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 


Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, translated from the Eleventh 
German Edition, by Tuomas J. Conant, Professor of Hebrew, 
and of Biblical Criticism, and Interpretation, in the Literary and 
Theological Institution at Hamilton, N. Y. With a Course of 
Exercises in Hebrew Grammar, and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, 
prepared by the Translator. Boston: Gould, Kendall, and Lin- 
coln. 1839. 8vo. pp. xvi., 326, and60.— The character of Gese- 
nius asa Hebrew scholar is now so well known in this country, that 
a commendatory notice of any work from him is hardly needed. 
Those, who are acquainted with his labors as a grammarian, a lex- 
icographer, and an interpreter, know that in all these respects he 
stands unrivalled amongst his countrymen. Whilst he is equal to 
any of them in the depth and fulness of his learning, he sur- 
passes all of them, with whom we are acquainted, in soundness 
and exactness of judgment, in keenness of critical sagacity, and 
in the logical and luminous order with which he disposes his 
materials. He unites English common sense with German free- 
dom and depth of research ; and presents to us the results of his in- 
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quiries in what may be called an English style, that is, in language, 
the meaning of which is readily and easily apprehended by all, 

without being initiated in the various schools of German philoso- 
phy. In philology he appears peculiarly free from any bias, such 
as leads many of his countrymen astray, such as an ambition of 
gaining notoriety by the display of his ingenuity, or the mere 
novelty of his views. He is not, in the language of his country- 
men, one-sided, einseitig. He pursues no one view with such 
earnestness and partiality, as to be blind to all others. While he 
is independent in his judgment, and has done more than any of 
his contemporaries for Hebrew literature by original research, 
he practises on the eclectic principle of seizing upon the truth 
wherever he finds it. It is pleasing to observe the candor and 
sagacity with which he has profited even from the writings of 
his opponents, such as Ewald. 

In reading several translations from the German, in the Bibli- 
cal Repository, and in separate works, we could not help thinking, 
that the translators might have done much better by giving the 
results of their own investigations. But in regard to Gesenius, 
we have thought from the first, that it would have been better to 
have translated his Grammar, as well as his Lexicon, into our 
language. ‘They are adapted to each other. We are, indeed, 
much indebted to Professor Stuart for his Hebrew Grammar. 
To him, more than to any other, belongs the praise of having given 
the impulse, which has led to the present interest in Hebrew 
literature in our country. But in availing himself of the labors 
of Gesenius toa considerable extent in the preparation of his 
Grammar, we cannot perceive that he has gained anything by 
departing from his method. Whoever will compare the Gram- 
mar of Gesenius with any others now before the public, will, we 
think, be satisfied, that in respect to luminous and philosophic 
arrangement, fulness of matter, precision of statement, felicity 
of illustration, and absence of useless distinctions and extrane- 
ous matter, it isas yet unrivalled. 

The translation of this Grammar is by Professor Conant of 
the Baptist denomination. It is a pleasing evidence of the pro- 
gress of theological literature in our country, and especially in 
the extensive denomination to which the translator belongs. We 
have not the original before us; but from the examination we have 
given the translation should judge it to be well executed. The 
translator has also added a course of Exercises, and a short Chres- 
tomathy, which must be useful, especially to those who pursue 
the study of Hebrew without a teacher. The book is printed in 
a large, clear, and beautiful type, and well sustains the reputation 
of the University Press, and reflects credit on the enterprising 
publishers. 
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Rural Sketches, by Tuomas Mituer. Author of Day in the Ss 
Woods, Beauties of the Country, &c. London.— The superfi- a 
cial character of modern books has long been complained of ; | 
but the evil, instead of being amended, has increased. Not only 
are the sciences simplified to the utmost for popular use, and com- 
pilations of history multiplied in such forms as to render them 
accessible to every class of readers; but even works of mere 
amusement must be of the lightest possible character, to suit the 
rapidity with which we move in this age of steam. 

What would the novel-reader of our day say to the ponder- 
ous folio of ancient times, or even to the six-volume octavo of ¥ 
a later age? We cannot grieve that the huge tomes of Scuderi 
have been laid aside ; nor that the romances of Scott have super- ft 
seded the less bulky, but not less voluminous, works of Rich- 
ardson. But to the Waverley romances a much lighter kind 
have succeeded ; and the not altogether unexceptionable produc- 
tions of Capt. Marryatt, with a host of sea-tales, have seized 
the general attention, and point out, if they do not lead, the 
prevailing taste. It is true, indeed, that a more recent and still 
more popular writer has nearly thrown Capt. Marryatt into the 
shade ; and that he has delineated low character with equal 
humor, better taste, and perhaps with more life. It is well that 
it is so; since his writings are of a more moral character. Still, 
the avidity with which these books are read shows the demand 
for works of the very lightest description. 

Amidst works of amusement, there is a class which is devoid 
of the piquancy and excitement of the novel, and which, if they 
leave no very permanent impression, have at least the advan- 
tage of leaving no bad one. They amuse and interest, and 
serve to occupy an occasional leisure half hour pleasantly and 
innocently. ‘The book before us is of this class. ‘The author 
is a sincere and earnest admirer of nature ; and in the present 
volume, we have his description of rural scenes and characters ; 
such as he found them on his return to his native village, where 
he had formerly pursued the humble occupation of basket-maker. 
With the partialities natural to a lover of nature, he prefers to the 
present the past as he knew it in his early years. The scenes 
he formerly loved he regrets to see altered. He likes the safe 
jog-trot of a farm-horse better than the bewildering rapidity of 
steam travelling; and is even inclined to prefer the lumbering 
waggon of the time of Smollett to the less social stage-coach. 
He is therefore an admirer and commemorator temporis actt. 
He does not indeed inveigh against modern improvements, or 
look upon them with any degree of spite. On the contrary, he 
seems blest with an overflowing fund of good-nature ; and if there 
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is any exaggeration in his descriptions of character, it is in this 
point. His personages are all highly good-natured, and sometimes 
to a ridiculous degree. His true forte consists in descriptions of 
rustic character, such as it was in his younger days. His best 
sketches in this volume are those of the Old Fisherman, the 
Country Justice, the Game-keeper, &c. All of these are speci- 
mens of the past; aged men whose habits, recollections, and 
sympathies belong to a former period. ‘The Stage-coachman is 
another such character, who always walked his horses over a 
space where there had formerly been a piece of bad road, and 
who inveighed against the cutting down of a hill as a serious 
injury to his horses. He gives a very amusing and well drawn 
description of a village fair, and a very natural account of the 
adventures of a youthful would-be Robin Hood. When, how- 
ever, leaving these scenes and the familiar style of writing, he 
attempts a higher order of composition, he meets with less suc- 
cess. His style, nevertheless, is more polished than we should 
expect; and if the tastes of the basket-maker sometimes peep 
out, they only serve to show that he is in earnest. A genuine 
love of nature softens and purifies the mind. It is true, indeed, 
that those who are most familiar with the beauties or the won- 
ders of nature are not always exempt from coarseness of mind. 
The eyes must be opened, the taste must be cultivated, for the 
perception of natural beauties. It is then no proof that such 
scenes have not an elevating tendency, that all countrymen are 
not refined. 

Our author looks back, with more pleasure than compunction, 
to the days of his compulsory visits to the Justice, occasioned by 
sundry breaches of the game laws, and similar misdemeanors. 
In this, he probably thinks himself sanctioned by the example of 
Shakspeare, who was like him a close observer of nature. 
Retrospections of this kind, in regard to such offences in very 
early life, do not necessarily show a perverted taste. The 
thoughtlessness with which they were committed purifies them 
in the memory. Itis not until they are perpetrated in more 
mature life, in defiance of the laws, that they are to be held as 
marks of real depravity. 

Perhaps there never was a period in the history of the world, 
in which change — whether it be regarded as innovation or im- 
provement — proceeded so rapidly as it has done in the present 
century. Places which had formerly remained for ages unalter- 
ed —the children coming up in place of the fathers, pursuing 
their occupations, and continuing in their habits — are now sub- 
mitting every where, both in the old world and in this, to the hand 
of revolution. It is pleasant then occasionally to meet with an 
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author who loves to dwell upon the past— who loves to recall 
the scenes of his infancy. Such retrospections we can all sym- 
pathize with and enjoy. 

We have dwelt the longer upon this work, because we think 
that next to the contemplation of nature herself, the perusal of 
books, which cultivate a taste for rural life, has a favorable ten- 
dency. Books of amusement will be read ; and probably every 
one has some moments which cannot be better occupied than in 
their perusal. It is therefore no small recommendation of such 
a book, if it can be said that it is innocent as well as entertaining. 

It is from the tendency of such works as these to cultivate a 
taste for rural scenery, and to open the eyes of the many to 
those beauties which they would otherwise pass unnoticed because 
they are familiar, that we would strongly recommend the repub- 
lication of this book. ‘There is much of our native scenery, 
which equals in beauty or surpasses in grandeur many of the 
much admired and frequented localities in Europe ; but which is 
little valued, perhaps hardly known, because the taste is wanting 
that would cause it to be generally appreciated. 

We hope that the Rural Sketches will shortly be issued from 
the American press, in the same form as the original, and with- 
out omission of the engravings. We cannot doubt that it will 
meet with a ready sale. 


Letters to the Rev. Professor Stuart, &c., by Daniet Dana, 
D. D. — We have sometimes amused ourselves in the retired al- 
cove of a public library, by looking over old pamphlets on ques- 
tions which are now entirely settled by the common consent of 
the world. It is curious to trace out the ingenious arguments by 
which some really strong and good man has entirely put down, 
for instance, the Copernican Astronomy, by reason, scripture, 
and the authority of great philosophers. With something of the 
same feeling we have read the pamphlet before us. It is a voice 
from the past, coming upon the present generation to discuss a 
question which has gone by. As to the author, if for once we 
may speak in a style similar to his own, we have great respect 
both for his mind and character. But the controversy, in which 
he is taking part, has little interest for those who are now coming 
upon the stage, and can do good or harm only to those whose 
minds are made up. 

Professor Stuart, it appears, has published in the Biblical Re- 
pository an Essay, the object of which, according to Dr. Dana, 
“seems to be, to disprove and explode the doctrine of original 
sin, or of native depravity.” ‘The parties are at issue “ on points 
which, on all reflection,” says Dr. Dana, “I cannot but view as 
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fundamental and vital.” He first objects to the philosophy of the 
Essay. He next (Letter III.) undertakes to show that it is not 
supported by Vitringa, whose authority Professor Stuart had 
claimed ; and having established this to his satisfaction, he adds _ 
in his peculiar manner, “‘ Such being literally the state of facts, 
I cannot help imagining that I see the venerable Dutchman smile 
(not to say frown) at your attempts to enlist him in such a cause.” 
The fourth letter is taken up with the scriptural argument, which 
is managed with considerable adroitness. 

We must not, however, go through the details. ‘The main ar- 
gument, though not perhaps apparent at once, is undoubtedly a 
personal appeal to the peculiar situation of Professor Stuart. It 
runs in a secret vein through all the letters. 


“It is known,” says Dr. Dana, “to the churches of New England, 
and to the community, that you have solemnly declared your faith in 
the doctrines of the gospel, as expressed in the Shorter Catechism of 
the Westminster Assembly. Of course the expectation has been ex- 
tensively cherished, that your instructions, as a minister of the gospel, 
and as one employed in preparing future ministers for the churches, 
would be in accordance with the principles embraced in the instrument 
mentioned above.” 


After defending the doctrine of original,4 native sin, as ex- 
pressed in the Catechism, he adds ; 


“ But I forget that it belongs to you, rather than to myself, to defend 
the venerable Assembly in this case. Still I am under the necessity 
of subjoining the following quotations from your Essay.” 


After making the extracts, he continues ; 


“ These quotations I have introduced with some reluctance, and shall 
pass with very littlecomment. It would be obviously gratuitous, though 
perfectly easy, to show how materially they disagree with the West- 
minster formulary. Nor would it be less a work of supererogation to 
demonstrate that the framers of that instrument had no idea of a cor- 
ruption which has no moral evil in it, nor of a depravity which is inno- 
cent, nor of an original sin, which (to use your own emphatic, though 
unguarded expression,) is no sin. But I forbear. 

*« * * * 

“In a word, my dear Sir, I cannot but apprehend you are far too san- 
guine in anticipating the speedy disappearance of the doctrine in de- 
bate —the doctrine of original sin. Unquestionably, it is one of the 
grand pillars on which the Andover Institution rests.” 


Here is the sore point. ‘The Andover Institution rests on orig- 
inal sin as ** one of the grand pillars,”’ which its professors have 
pledged themselves to maintain ; and yet, in the opinion of Dr. 
Dana, this pillar Professor Stuart has been destroying by taking 
away its moral evil. 
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The sum and substance of Dr. Dana’s letters to Professor Stu- 
art, when translated into plain English, is this; “ In entering 
upon your office you solemnly pledged yourself to support the 
doctrine of original, native depravity,” and now youare laboring 
to disprove it. ‘ On all reflection,” I cannot but view this error 
as ** fundamental and vital,” nor can I see how, as an honest 
Christian, you can reconcile your present conduct with the pledge 
you have given. It is impossible to describe the importance of 
our Theological Seminaries for good if conducted on right prin- 
ciples. 


“But [we now use Dr. Dana’s own words] what if they prove re- 
creant to their high destination ? What if the streams, that issue peri- 
odically from these fountains, should become impure and polluting ? 
Alas, words cannot paint the bitter disappointment, the deep-felt grief, 
the disastrous, wide-spread, and almost interminable evils which must 
ensue!” 


The point of such language will be understood, when we re- 
member that it is used by a trustee of the Andover Institution, 
and a personal friend of Professor Stuart. 

Among other considerations urged, the following is a little cu- 


rious. 


“ Shrewd and calculating Unitarians are looking onthe recent ex- 
periment with deep attention and interest. They perceive that much 
has been conceded. But they demand much more. Indeed, they er- 
pect much more. They argue, with no little plausibility, that much more 
must and will be conceded.” 


To the following paragraph we entirely assent. 


“T cannot, however, conclude, without adverting to one point in your 
Essay, which has not yet been touched. You seem to apprehend that 
the great evil in the church, at this day, is an intolerance of error; an 
extreme sensitiveness to every departure from truth. But others are 
of a different opinion. They think that a ‘wide-spread and increasing 
indifference to sound doctrine is the present great sin of the Christian 
church” And you yourself, I think, will not be backward to admit that 
‘there can be no surer sign of degeneracy than the peaceable progress 
of error” For myself, I have no disposition to defend any arbitrary 
methods of suppressing heresy. It is the truth which, in this case, is 
the sufferer. Yet if there is not, in this age, an unusual and alarming 
insensibility to the progress of error, and to the duty of opposing it; if 
many Christians have not too much forgotten their obligation to ‘con- 
tend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints,’ then am I ut- 
terly unacquainted with the signs of the times.” — p .40. 


We hope never to be found opposed to a sincere and ear- 
nest search for the truth. We would by no means interfere with 
freedom of thought or speech, when used with a sense of the 
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solemn obligations which it imposes. But we do believe that, in 
the discussion of the great questions of the day, there is a reck- 
less impatience of existing institutions and opinions, from which 
we have much to fear. Questions affecting the deepest interests . 
of man and society are taken up as school-boy themes. The 
faith of thousands is shocked as though it were a matter of no 
concern. ‘lhe false views that are abroad give us little alarm; 
but the manner in which they are sustained and opposed isa 
ground of serious apprehension. Let men investigate with all 
freedom, but let them remember that the pursuit of truth is some- 
thing more than a sport, or a Lyceum debate, where it matters 
little what opinions are maintained, provided only that it be done 
with ability and grace. A heavy responsibility rests upon them, 
and in respect to important doctrines, they should propose inno- 
vations only after the most serious, enlightened, and prayerful 
conviction of their truth. 


The School Friend. By the author of American Popular 
Lessons. Robinson and Franklin: New York. — This is a close 
imitation of a German book of the same title, and is interesting 
as exhibiting, in small measure, the moral discipline of the Ger- 
man schools. If there be any mode of penetrating the whole 
popular mind with the principles of morality, it is through the 
instrumentality of the school, and the school book is one of the 
earliest oracles by which we are instructed in great truths. There 
is no want of good and attractive children’s books in this country ; 
but those fitted to the best ends are not yet freely admitted to 
our common schools. But they might be obtained. ‘ It ought 
to be,”’ says Mrs. Austin, that most enlightened promoter of pop- 
ular education, ‘‘ one part of the business of those who preside 
over public instruction, to collect and compare the elemen- 
tary books, and the methods of all countries.” If a spirit of 
inquiry so searching and comprehensive should enter into our 
school councils, it is believed that the American ** School Friend ” 
would be as useful to the American people, as its original is to 
Germans. The translation, rendered in the present form for 
adaptation to our use, is from the one hundred and twenty-eighth 
edition of the German, and contains in an attractive form, sim- 
ple and impressive lessons on the principles of duty, and the 
physical harmonies of nature. 


American Slavery as it Is ;— Testimony of a Thousand Wit- 
nesses. S8vo. pp. 224. New York. 1839.— A very remarkable 
and terrible volume. We do not know but it should be regarded 
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as the most decisive exposition of the Great Evil extant. It is 
drawn from the most authentic sources, principally the testimony 
of Southern men, and is largely made up of Advertisements from 
Southern papers, which certify, in the strongest terms, to the 
prevalence of all the heinous ills which have been charged 
against the system. Nothing can be more unexceptionable, in 
the way of evidence, and we do not think that any exception can 


be taken to the manner in which it is arranged and commented 
upon. 


Dramas, Discourses, and other Pieces. By James A. Hitt- 
HOUSE. 2 vols. l6mo. Boston: C. C. Little and J. Brown. 
1839. — This is as it should be,— the beautiful works of Hill- 
house, collected and published in two of the most beautiful 
volumes of the day. It is a luxury to look atthem. They 
give a new charm, if it were possible, to our old favorites, Hadad 
and Percy’s Masque, and tempt most invitingly to the perusal of 
the new piece, — we are sorry that there is only one, — * De- 
metria.” ‘This is a deep tragedy of domestic life, founded on 
the two odious passions of a sister’s hatred and a lover’s foolish 
jealousy. ‘The story is a painful one, almost to repulsion, but is 
wrought out with great skill in the disposition of the parts and 
the delineation of character; full of fine touches of nature with 
constant beauty of diction and an exciting interest in the tale. 
It seems to us worthy its place by the side of its two distin- 
guished predecessors. ‘These we consider as having taken 
their place among the American classics; and although’ the 
uninvitingness of the dramatic form in which they exist forbids 
the expectation that they should enjoy what is called popularity, 
there can be no doubt, that with readers, who regard more the 
substance than the mere form of a work of genius, they will 
always be held in the highest estimation. They are not hasty, 
undigested, performances. ‘They have been elaborated with the 
faithful care of a scholar who understands the dignity of his 
high art. The modesty of their author, who willingly receives 
from any quarter the criticism which suggests an improvement, 
and patiently retouches accordingly, is distinctly evident in 
some of the emendations to the present reprint, which also 
gives perpetual proof of the fastidious carefulness with which 
his own taste watches and perfects his labors. We have been 
much instructed as well as interested by the comparison of 
many passages with the former editions ; not always, however, 
assenting to the judgment of the author, and sometimes greatly 


preferring the old reading, — perhaps only because we were 
used to it. 
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We have no room for extended remark. We only intend a 
brief welcome to an author whom we honor for his fidelity no 
less to religious and moral effect than to poetical. We see no 
reason, on reperusal, to abate from the praise which was given 
to Hadad and The Judgment in two former numbers of this Jour- 
nal; * we are not sure that, in their present revised state, we 
should not assign to them even a higher rank. The three Dis- 
courses, which close the second volume, are manly discussions 
of topics interesting to the scholar and the patriot, containing 
valuable critical suggestions, and passages of power and beauty, 
such as one would look for in “‘ the prose of a poet.” 


The Last Days of the Saviour, or the History of the Lord’s 
Passion, — from the German of Olshausen. Mors Christi, 
vita mundi. Boston: James Munroe and Company. 1839. — 
This little work seems to be admirably well translated. The Eng- 
lish sentences flow as smoothly as if they had first received the 
thoughts. We should welcome the arrival of all honest and 
able works into our mother tongue. ‘To scorn a nation’s litera- 
ture is as unworthy, as to be uncivil to their persons, or to reject 
their natural products. The present work gives evidence of 
serious thought and earnest feeling. It is in its nature both 
critical and spiritual, with a vein of the mystical. The appa- 
rent discrepances of the ‘sospels, respecting the Last Supper 
and the Resurrection, are harmonized as well as we remember 
to have seen them. We are struck with occasional instances of 
original discernment of the inexhaustible beauty of that whole 
scene of the death and reappearance of our Lord. Sometimes 
we mark picturesqueness in the description, and sometimes 
grandeur in the conception. The speculations about Christ’s 
*¢ glorified body ” would seem to be harmless to those not pre- 
pared to accept them. And the book can be recommended as 
pure and edifying, —and calculated to excite a new interest in 
circumstances whose sublimity is unrivalled on the earth. 


The Future Life of the Good. Boston: Joseph Dowe. 
1839. — This is an unpretending little volume, on one of the 
most interesting and important of all subjects — Recognition 
and Reunion in another world. It is a subject which seems to 





* Christian Disciple for 1821, p. 209. Christian Examiner for 1825, 
p. 301. 
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be calling more and more attention. Several small treatises 
and single discourses have been published upon it, within a 
few years ; but none, to our knowledge, so well fitted for com- 
mon use and free distribution as this. Yet this is not all that 
we want, not all that we hoped to find it. The subject demands 
a more extended and complete view of the whole argument of 
Scripture and nature, in favor of future recognition. Not that 
we think it a difficult matter to prove, or that it needs exact 
proof, or that we can enter into the feelings and fears of those 
who doubt. We cannot. This life and the other, nature, reason, 
affection, faith, Christianity, are all dark to us and utterly inex- 
plicable, without the hope and the conviction of future union and 
eternal intercourse with those whom we _ have loved here. 
Every heart desires it. Every sufferer demands it. All that 
revelation does say of it is favorable ; and the opposite doctrine, 
the only alternative to a social heaven, that of separation, silence, 
and eternal solitude if not selfishness, is to our view both an 
absurdity and a horror. Still there are some, perhaps many, 
who are not satisfied, and cannot be comforted, as they would 
be with more faith in this blessed prospect. For their sakes, 
we rejoice in every publication of this kind. ‘The present con- 
sists, first, of a long and admirable discourse, on Reunion of 
Friends, from the pen, we believe, of Mr. Greenwood, followed 
by others, whose authors we do not know, some of them very 
good, touching upon different views of the whole subject. They 
are interspersed with pieces of appropriate poetry, several of 
them taken from that delightful collection, the Sacred Offering. 
For that also we are indebted to Mr. Dowe, and we wish it were 
more known. He has published two distinct volumes of the 
Sacred Offering. And very few books do we know, none of 
this kind, that we would more earnestly commend to the lovers 
of devotional poetry, and all who would gather balm for the 
wounded and troubled breast. 


The Good Housekeeper, or The Way to Live well, and to be 
well while we live. Containing directions for choosing and 
preparing food, in regard to Health, Economy, and Taste. 
By Mrs. 8. J. Hatz. Boston: Weeks, Jordan, and Co. 1839. 
—Pretending to no knowledge of the Cookery part of this new 
work, we yet confidently recommend it, from its plan, from the 
excellence of its general matter, and from the opinion of those 
who do understand the virtue of Receipts, &c. It is not a com- 
mon Receipt Book. Its purpose is to give information on the 
nature of different kinds of food, and on the laws of health. 
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It follows the system of Dr, Combe, on the Physiology of Di- 
gestion, the Principles of Dietetics, &c ; a system standing, it is 
believed, on the soundest views of temperance, but avoiding the 
excesses of those who would take from us the most common 
aliment which Ged has provided. Mrs. Hale does not forbid or 
dissuade from the use. of meat, tea, and coffee; but shows how 
they should be prepared, and how injurious they may be made, 
and often are made, by ignorance, error, and excess. This 
lady writes not from books, any farther than they agree with 
her own experience, which has been various and long. She 
offers counsel too, in a very unpretending and sensible way, on 
the whole subject of Household Economy, gives Hints to House- 
keepers, Hints to Help, and a Word to Mothers. Some of these 
are invaluable, and cannot be read by any one, man or woman, 
maid or mistress, without advantage. Most of all, the book, 
without making a formal business of it at all, is pervaded by a 
clear moral influence ; having regard to something higher than 
animal enjoyment, or mere housekeeping comfort. We respect 
the author, who can say at the end of such a book, —* I have 
not permitted the name of rum or brandy 10 sully a receipt in 
this book. ‘There is no need of these as condiments.” 


The Theatre, in its influence upon Literature, Morals, and 
Religion. By Rosert Turnsutt. 2d Edition. 18mo. pp. 
110.— We cannot doubt that this is a true case made out 
against one of the worst institutions of our times, and of all 
times ; and we commend it accordingly. Yet would we not 
lay a rude or violent hand even upon the Theatre ; nor, if we 
could, destroy it at once. It is, we believe, in the course of a 
gradual decay, — and gradual changes are ever best, — before 
the superior influences of Literature, Science, and Religion. 
We look with great hope also to the counteracting effects of 
popular Lectures, and the fine arts, —especially music. With 
good books, good lectures, good music, — and we believe the 
Theatre would possess but few attractions. 





